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[‘ XoU WILL NEVER DANCE WITH OR SPEAK TO HIM AGAIN,” HUGH CONCLUDED, IMPERIOUSLY.] 


LADY RAVENHILL’S SECRET. 
—o— 
CHAPTER XXIX. 


But this style of reception, we need scarcely 
remark, was not what Mr. Digby had bargained 
for, nor meant to put up with for a single 
moment, To be thus flouted, after his vaunts 
to Lord Firstflight, was beyond endurance ; 
this haughty young lady must be brought to 
her knees, He advanced towards her with a 
hard-set smile on his cast-iron face, and a 
fierce menace in his eye, and said in his most 
dulcet tones,— 

“Has Lady Ravenhill already forgotten Mr. 
Digby? He was fortunate enough to have 
jor BE nym of an introduction quite re- 
cently.” 

And Lady Ravenhill, overawed by his man- 
ner, cowed by his eyes, and dreading with 
sudden sharpness the consequence of her fool- 
ish coolness to # man who held so much at his 
meroy, relaxed into a bow, and said with as- 


sumed teness,— 
coy v4 serene of course. I know Mr. Digby, 





Mr. Digby ”—significantly—“ is not so easily 
forgotten !” 

‘* Have a care what you are doing, madam!” 
he said, in a low voice. ‘ Keep your sneers 
for somebody else!’ he muttered savagely, 
still appearing to lookers-on to be uttering 
some commonplace society speech, ‘‘ You are 
in my power, and I shall make you feel it! 
The idea of your daring to pretend not to 
know me, and attempt to cut me—I who 
actually have the rope in my pocket to put 
round that felon’s neck!’’—looking over to- 
wards her husband, who, in happy ignorance 
of their pleasant remarks, was leaning against 
a neighbouring doorway, and conversing with 
two magnates of the hunt with unusual ani- 
mation. “I am going to present a friend of 
mine—Lord Firstflight. I have promised 
him that he shall waltz with you twice this 
evening.” 

‘*Promised him!” she echoed, her face 
aflame. 

‘Yes, my lady; and it will be worse for you 
if you not redeem my — ” he returned 
in a threatening tone, but bowing low as he 
spoke, so that bystanders, who wondered at the 





long and confidential téte-d-téte between tke 
baroness and the barrister, were under the im- 
pression that he was paying her some graceful 
and delicate compliment, 

With a gesture as though he were summon- 
ing Lord Firstflight to the foot of a throne, 
Mr. Digby beckoned him forward, and pre- 
sented him to the belle of the ballroom, who 
was pale now to the very lips, 

Her would-be partner was a tall, good-look- 
ing, young man, with a low voice, a long 
moustache, and a languid manner. The fame 
of his evil doings had not come as yet to her 
ears, and she perceiving him to be outwardly 
a gentleman, to give him the two dances 
for whish he humbly begged, little knowing 
what pressure had been put upon his fair part- 
ner, nor how in her very soul she revolted 
against the chains in which his friend, Mr. 
Digby, held her. 

Mr. Digby saw her writing down Lord 
Firstflight’s name on her programme with a 
scarcely smothered chuckle of satisfaction ; for 
a young and pretty matron to be seen dancing 
with this Lothario meant in the eyes of the 
Hampshire world much—much that was no} 
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to the-credit of her reputation, or, deed, 
good Bame! | 

This Lothario @aticed divinely (as LOtharios 
mostly do), and soon he and his new acquain- 
tance were swimming round! the room ‘to. 
gether, to the inexpressible amazement, be- 
wilderment, arid indignation of Lady Raven- 
hill’s hueband. Po see his wife‘encircled by the 
arm of this too notorious blacksheep filled 
hin with absdtute fury as he stood in a door- 
way following them with his eyes, vowing 
vengeance in his heart, and gnaw the ends 
of his moustache unmercifally. 


Who had dared to introduce thats 
scoundrel to Eleanor? he asked himself 
and how dared she stand in fall viewof the 
whole room, smiling and fanning hergelf, and 
If im: 
to the 
for the 


looking as if she were enjoying 
mensely, and a totally different o 
automaton he had had under 


Was it ble that theses 
that they met before : 
mysterious but bewitching 





quite naturally to an angry 
band. 





He would have made his way oie wheel ; 
¥ 


the dance was over, but the cro 
that he could not reach them bef: 
gone down one‘of the dimly-lit c 
passed out of sight, ty 
en 
conservatory 


am staying with them. Oome down for little 
hunting, jast the fagvem® 
change of air, and,” lowering her voices, “to 
see you!”’ 

“Tosse me! Veey keiad of you, I'm sure ! 
But why are you spevially anxious abomt ‘see- 
ing me now ?” 

“IT want to take/im your new life, Walk 
with mo down heréand have a little quiet 
talk awav from this herrid place and the bray- 
ing of the bamd.”’ 

And Lord Raverffiill had no otherdlterna- 
tive than to turn and wend his steps towards 
the dim, tropical retirement of the huge con- 
servatory. 

In one of the embowerdd seats eat Lady 
Ravenhill, taliting society’ platitudes to her 
companion in a rather abstracted manner; bat 
she gave a start, noé Tost ‘on a man of the 
world Tike e Freddy Firstflight, as she saw her 
husbané and Blanche pass’ slowly 
down a centre flagged walk in deep and con- 
fidential conversation. Blanche, her evil 
genius, here again! 

The couple had ‘some difficulty in finding 
seats, and, as they moved aboat, they came 
upou Lady Revenbill and her cavalier. She 
was talking awaynow im her mest animated 
manner, resolved to show her husband. that if 
he choxe to flirt with Blanche, she could pro- 
duce # Roland for his Ofiver—sa “Roland that 
made her lif look-excesvively black as 
he came wpon' him: sitting: bevide his wife -be- 
weath the orange trees; bub beyond a black 
look he ,took no notice of the pair, but 


——— im Blenche’s train, carrying her 

ok eo tog hehe ae ay andjread 
great his: eyes—eyes: that said more 
than Dip 1 dewed ‘to nutter. curiae tata 
“Your 





is carrying: 
with Mrs, Derwent, and neglecting you, ating 


with her before} your face. I pity youl) He 
has no taste! You are immegsurably more 
ifuls~ J admire you!” 
This his eyes—his tongue merely said,— 


“ Ravenhill and I asedto bechyms'ofice upon | it, in 


atime, when he was a bachelor, but now he 
won't look at the same side of the street with 
me. He is quite’ reformed character’; but 


of me at home, 
he was as bad aa any of usonce.  There’s| he replied, with an efforts aoe tha: 


nothing like mbtrinion? for steadying a félldw, 
is there, Lady Ravenhill ? 

“T really am no jadge,” os. replied a 
pitive off, as she spoke, the leaf of a neigh- 


ome plant, and dissecting it with an air of 
interest. 

‘So of -my friends have a 
Deda td Face Pil 


a 


ample, oe BSPPy 
well-nl eel al with toate lot. ad any 
chances of drawing # suet tyre 3 take the «plunge 
to-morrow. ‘Pon my 
* Really (Sdn qnewinel aleve ie: 


"%T mean to metry for love, when T do,” he} 


@@mtinued, not in the least J abadied by her 


indifference, and 
her composed and dignified extetior, her heart: to 
jealousy + 


was literally aching with end. indig- 
nation. 

Here was she, striving with every nerve, with. 
every effort to shield that man from the con- 
sequeness of his crime, allowing herself to be: 
humbled and insulted for his sake, whilst he 
stood there, evidently without :a clowta on. his 
mind, listening attentively to the on mots of 
his former swedtheart, giving back look for 
look into her bold, black’ eyes, and _flaantiog 
his preference in her face, 

At ‘times she felt inclined to leayehim to 
his fate. But, Bleamor, your jadgment was 
- hasty. If you ‘had not kept (face ‘go 
proudly averted, nor allowed your imagination 
such licence, you would have seen that hesent 
fax more glances in your direction’ than into 
bis partner's face—that the attention he gave 


“te her eager, unkind utterances was buat 
) mechanical and half - hearted — that his 


thoughts were not with her, but with you! 
Bianche was saying,— 


“And why won't you bo, then, framk with | 
her, Hugh? Tell me, as if I were your sister, |- 
how you and she get on, and if you really hit 


it pr sp or not. I never can get it out of my 
head that she is Mrs. Hili. I cannot realise! 
that ~~ is your wife—it has been suit ‘= 
= me tee of pet er 

We (get: on wight,” paren se 
Heat, tt: his ¢yewon the floor. 


; many yoube totgiven for stick ax out. | ¥ 
rageous falsehood ! q 


“You don’t seeu# to be ery demonstx ative 


couple,” she r a wy vi 
st i asl wis La t 


“Oh, dear, no L Demonstration, as you eall 
pablic. iave whttl form.” 

“Still she might look at you—just once in 
a a way,” mockingly. 


oP 


fell short of the mark, © 
“ She-is- looking -very—ill,”’-remarked irs. 
Derwent, after a long exhaustive stare. 
ss Really ! I don’t see it,” returned her 
partuer, glancing in thesame dire3tion. 
“Nol People in thefouse with one never 
do see these: iio ; ; iethe Ne 9 who see 





















hex Aig a ar 

door, — up 

perfect vision, @& very 
and - the 


‘our word, ~ ae, tell the 
trath ! Dia Tepenirhio 
of Seaee Mrs. Derwent. 
pager) yi Lent afew questions 
u ‘the truth, since you are 
eee on Sa pote trtth, the whole travh, and 
but the trath. If you are to be 
with me you, must leave my wife 












alone !”’ 
wg that’s not a pretty word !” 


. fips bat big -d. 03 vig yap ogy, ere and 


sensible ; om | all promi. odd ideas the pay us sa 
of your head, and ¢tiie along to_supper!” 
offering her his arm. 
+ * . * * * 
After supper Hugh.encowntered his wife on 
Hons A a aside into a wide 


‘*T want to speak to you, Eleanor; jast eome 
here for ene: momen 

Po aE don’t Getain alin ita a 
c voics, ‘my partner is 
towards the end. of the peta pre 
Firstflight stood aloof wi 
me long have you known, that fellow?” 


Jausband, y- 
“ Not long,” was her evasive reply. ‘Ie it 








‘*Won’t 1?” she replied, with an irritating 


te ask me Stch a pre question. that 
you have kept moder? ? 
“ Tokno# him: at all means. sesial .extinc- 
yopecr ryt ” he returned, angrily,‘ He 
ou will never dance with . , to 
hohe! gongluded, ima 
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smile, ““How*dreadfal! Aind jast for mere 
idle curiosity EF -wouldlike to know why nt?” 

‘ Becanse I forbid you !”’ ‘ 
® ‘Yow ferbid mei!’ she cried; sareabsiiéally. 
‘And whatright'Havé you to forbid me any- 
1 ilieenest factof being 

“e f your husband!” 

* Taat isnot d'fact;itis a fiction, You gre 
nothing to mhé inifeality, but'my cousin Hugh. 
Our «marriage was jast likea!marriage on the 
stageit’ t enething—nothing ! “Nothing 

nioney, at léndt |’ correcting herself. 

Her husteind» wt ‘these taunts bad become 
white: with 'passiony:and surveying her with 

‘eyes, said — 

* poe mitting thatve'are not hn3- 

band wife, TI’ am: your cousin, your nearest 


 telation inthe worldy the head of your house ; 


andy as ‘stich, I. forbid! you again to have any 
interootirse with Lord Firstfight. It is not fit 
that you’ shotldkmew him, Iam not asking 
you to do'thimfor my: sake; but for: your own.”’ 

“My own take! Then, for my dwn sake, I 
like a good partner, and ‘ae they ‘are rather 
rare dowa 1g op shajl. certainly dance with 
your[déte noire, in spite of your awfal warning.” 

“ In-gpiteef all Lhave said?” 

‘In spite.of all you have said!” 

‘Dance with me instead?” he pleaded, 
eagerly, ‘You-used to think me a tolerable 
partner not so very..| ago. Say you were 
engaged tome, say anythin; not create a 
scandal by waltzing again with him. Why it 
is not. six! weeks since he——. But take my 
word for ‘it’’—pulling himéelf up—“he is a 
bad manj and when I say that—I; who 4m 
not very strait: —you- may Believe that he 
is worthless indeed.” 

_** Bad he may be,” returned Eleanor, boldly, 
‘but. he punt she white compared to another 
whom .yow and J know, and, at afy tate, I 
prefer danciig with him to you. You may 
go and dance with Mrs, Derwent!” turning 


away. .... 

if Bing, Reboot "he said, sternly, inter- 
rupti rdeparture. ‘I have borne with 
bs) in'you, but T'swéar to ‘you tow that 
my sup is fait: ‘ “If'is’ the fast straw that breaks 
the camel’s back. You have acchsed me of 
murder; aid thén, ‘though appesranctés were 
sgatnst nie; if you had ‘for tite you would 

Gast the suspition ftom ‘you. Yow have 
repudiated mit'as yotir husband, avd now, in 
contémptudtiy Of ‘my ‘Wistes—my 
prayers, almost—you are about to fling your 

od Name Abroad to be tie sport’ f the'etowd. 

our [fiame'is mine, and ou do this’ thing 
you nake & breach bebweett dé nothing can 
idiot Seat kK twicé béfore you act. I am 
a nt, ? ‘War-“éven you must 
admit that. pees Ae truly, Bleanor, 
though you may not think it-you, and 10 one 
else ; but Pam absolutely: at the. end of my 
tether, aid’ if ‘you goagainst me now, good- 
bye!” he said, tarning falt fee te his wife; and 
: ‘her straight betweén the eyes. 

What fitp whitpéred into Lady Ravenbill's 
— as she st00d confronting jon tesa in 
the now empty, : crimison-ca corridor, 
« Take yotr own way j°don't yield an inch?” 

She was half tempted to give in, asshe looked 
at hint tg: ‘bet weert her and her lingering 
partnér. “He ‘was 80° handsome, so mueh in 
earnést, so manly in hiw beating!} Battheimp 
catried the day ; for; wit aguddén revulsion of 
feeling and & étho¥y of Mrs. Derwent, she 
turned, nodded to himy and'said, with a smile, 
“ Phen good-bye!" tnd “with a’ wave of her 
fan be Wi the lobby and joined the im- 
patient “Fi ht,” who 1éd ‘her down to the 
baliréonm, and it two tifnutes more was gyrat- 
ing round with her in hiv atms., 

Hagt Hngeredfor # moment ‘after his wife's 
départaré. © Hé'félt ws if sonic'‘ohe had struck 
him’ a r Dio; and that he wasstill reeling 
ftom itieffects. After awhile herwent below, 
and stood ‘With 4 tol oféther ‘men in # door. 
Tak, Oyen “Aphis wnt seeslvidy eodple. aa’ 
many < i ae) a 
a uch time and with such grace and 


any nods, i$ Ghéir partners 
mEOHppOE fool dancer) Fieesight,” said s 





Strange voice close to him; ‘‘and a rattling 
pretty. girl he has got hold of this time, Who 
is‘she? Sheisnew.” 

“Toat’s Diady Ravenhill!’ said another 
visitor. “He seems very sweeton her, Been 
mooning ‘round after her the whole night,” 

x gear ! Ravenhill had better - look 
out!” : 

**Pooh! he and his wife are at daggers 
drawn, they say, and hate one another like 
poison. Heis here to-night somewhere. Dark, 
locking customer,that looks as if he had the 
devil's own temper.”’ 

The dark-looking customer had heard enough 
—quite sufficient for one evening—and he 
hastily withdrew, not only from this particular 
doorway, bat from the ballroom altogether, in 
disgust, 

When Lady Ravenhill was brought down to 
her carriage an hour later by a small crowd of 
flattering partners, who pressed round her as 
she passed to the entrance-hall, one bearing a 
bouquet, another-her fan, it was a kind of 
triamphal progress on asmallscale—a progress 
brought toa full stop by the young lady's hus- 
band, who advanced from some mysterious 
place quite suddenly, and offering her his arm 
with ‘an air of the gravest politeness, conducted 
her himself down to her brougham, and placed 


‘her in it, 


As she drew up the furs inside with a yawn 
she turned her face towards him, expecting 
him to take his plate beside her; but no, he 
had already closed the door, and was giving 
the welcome sigaal, “Home,” to the sleepy- 
eyed servants. 

“Qonld it be possible that he was not 
coming?” she said to herself, as she leaned 
forward with a sudden’stare. ‘ Quite possible,” 

He made her a slight gesture of farewell as 
he stood on the steps under the: portico, whilst 
she drove Away alone into the black February 
ni 


ht. 
© Then he had meant what he said,” she 
whispéred to herself, as she threw herself once 
more back in the carriage. ‘He was a man 
ofthis word. It had beet good-bye, indeed |” 





CHAPTER XXX. 

“Tr really'was ‘ Good-bye,’” Lady Raven- 
hill again repéated to herself, as she found 
that hét husband had left her entirely mistress 
of the position, and quite alone, 

His valet was gone, his hunters’ and hacks’ 
stalls stood empty, and she could go up and 
down the house as often as she pleased; there 
was no chance of encountering him on the 
stairs, Little as she -had séen of him she 
missed him; The-great house felt immensely 
empty. She missed a vague, far-away per- 
f cigars, a constant sound of whistling— 
yes, he actually could whistle—a quick, light 
step on the stairs and along the passages, a 
restless banging of doors, and now and then a 
man’s authoritative voice. Ste found the 
weight of government had come upon her 
shoulders, and that she had had a previous de- 
lightfal immunity from many little bothers 
and worriés—what horses were to be used, 
what not, which carriage—what was to be done 
about the poaching: in the lower woods, The 
master of the-hotnds had sent word that he 
was going to draw the gorse on the -Friar’s 
Hill —what earths were to be stopped? Dram- 
mond, the gardener, had been seen selling the 
hothouse frait in'large quantities—who was to 
speak to him? One of the grooms said he would 
not stay any longer under the coachman, and 
the coachman wonldn’t stay with him, and 
which of them was to go? 

These were the kind of questions that were 
cropping up every day; and she did not at all 
relish the position of viceroy. 

Where the master was no one seemed to 
know, and she was far too to ask; but 
there seémed # Kind of vague idea that he was 
finishing the seaton ia Leicestershire, and 
following his favourite sport. 

Mareh came, bleak and black, with bitter 
searching winds, and still Hleanor was alone; 
She would -hdve ,acked Mary Fortescue to 





come and keep hercompany but the Forteseues 
were all abroad. She had no intimates friends 
in the neighbourhood, and since Lord Pirst- 
flight’s dog-vart had been seen bowling up the 
avenue few lady callers came her way. 

Lord Firstflight only gained admission once, 
but how were people to know that? His red 
wheeled dog-oaré had been seed going through 
her gates at least six times, and public report 
magnified those six times by ten. Mr. Digby 
had also been a visitor. He had not failed.to 
call and remind Lady Ravenhill that time was 
up; and Lady Ravenhill felt like a desperate 
woman. She had been to London and visited 
Mr. Issachar, and he had taken her measure in 
the keen glance as she stood before him in his 
inner sanctum; and timidly proferred her re- 
quest—the imxediate loan of fen thousand 
pounds, to be lent under the strictest secrecy, 
and to be paid off by instalments, if he wished, 
at three thousand pounds a-year punctually, 
but she wanted the money at once—this 
impressed on him with nervous emphasis at 
least three separate times. 

No need. Did-not all his customers bring 
the same story? Would aught but pressing 
necessity lead them into his den to be shorn? 

“ Bat, my dear madam,” he said, rubbing hie 
hands together, and noticing her handsome 
eables and patrician face, and saying to him- 
self, “ Some lady of title in a deuce of a scrape, 
which she wants to keep from her husband, 
and this ten thousand is hush money, It 
see it all as plain as a pikestaff.” 

“My dear madam, I should be delighted to 
oblige you; bat what is your security ?’’ 

“ The three thousand a year—my fortane,” 
she returned, eagerly. 

‘Yes, yes, yes,” impatiently,“ but that is 
nothing. How do I know—life, to be plain, is 
uncertain—that you may not die within three 
months, and then, what becomes of my poor 
ten thousand pounds? Who will repay. me? 
Gertainly not your fortune, for that goes, t 
conclude, to your heirs |" 

This was a phase of the business that had 
not struck Eleanor before, and she felt at a 
complete standstill, and looked it. 

‘* Then what can I do—what would you wish 
me to do? she said, plaintively. 

«You must insure your life, or get some one; 
some rich substantial person, to go surety for 
you for the money.” 

‘“‘Oh! I cannot do that,” she_ interrupted, 
quickly. 

‘* Then I’m afraid I cannot assist you,” he 
said, with an air of the deepest sympathy. 
“You see, business is business, and I am only 
acting for another person, Were I myself the 
principal (which he was) we might come to 
terms without any difficalty—no doubt of 
that.” 

‘* Tcould insure my life, Isappose !” she said, 
doubtfally. 

‘s Yes, but that would entail a certain amount 
of publicity, you know, and your namé wonld 
have to comeont. Indeed, in any case, I would 
require an interview with your solicitor.” 

“Phat is not to be thought of but as a Tas 
resource,” she cried, impatiently. 

“Then you seem to have other resources. 
madam!’ said the money-lender, quickly. 
“* May I ask what they are?” 

“« My diamonds!” she faltered, in a low voice: 

“ Family ?’’ he asked, briefly. 

‘Yes, and valued at twenty-five thonsans? 
pounds,” 

‘“Which means a third,” he said, with » 
knowing smile. 

‘Not in this oase, that is their lowest valua- 
tion ; probably if sold they would fetch more.” 

* Oaly they are not yours to selli—they bélong 
to your children,”’ 

‘sAbout three thousand, or may be five, are 

my own private and exclusive property. 
I shall sell, but if you-like I will leave the 
parure, necklace, and stomacher, aigrettes, 
and bracelets belonging to the properfy in 
pawn with you, If I die, my husband shall 
redeem them.” 

“But I infer that he knows nothing af this 
transaction now. pending between us! ”, 
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‘*No, nothing! ButI shall make a will, and 
tell him where to find the family diamonds, 
and if you will be content with them as a 
pledge, and to receive the bulk of the mone 
yearly from me, not through my solicitors, 
will bring the jewels up to town next week, 
and you can see for yourself that I have not 
over-rated them. They are worth even more 
than I have stated.” 

“I must charge interest as well, you know,” 
he replied, confidentially ; ‘‘ heavy interest, as 
this is such a curious out-of-the-way transac- 
tion. Secrets always cost dear, and ten thou- 
sand isa large sum, so we will have to say 
thirty-five per cent. If you will come up 
again next week, or week following, we will 
have a look at the diamonds and decide the 
bargain.” 

** Very well,” said his client, rising, and feel- 
ing that she was not at all a woman of 
business. ‘*And you will have the money 
ready for me when I come, won’t you?” 

“Yes, I'll see about it. But before we do 
anything serious, you will have to tell me 
your name—under the strictest secrecy, of 
course |” 

“Must 1?” she asked, doubtfully. 

“ Certainly you must!” he replied, emphati- 


= . 
“Then my name is Lady Ravenhill, of 
Brockford, Blankshire.”’ 

“Lady Ravenhill! Notthe wife of that wild 
young fellow that used to be in the Gaards 
about five or six years ago?” 

“My husband was in the Gaards,” she 
replied, stiffly. 

*‘Ay! He made the money fly!” admir-. 
ingly. ‘‘Thought no more of fifty per cent. 
than if it was fivepence; but I suppose he has 
sown his wild oats long ago. ‘“ Lord!”— 
langhing—‘'to think that his wife would be 
coming to me too. Well, well, well, the world’s 
2 fanny place!” and seeing that his humour 
did not correspond with his lady customer's 
countenance, he abruptly changed the subject, 
conducted her to the outer door with all due 
deference, called a hansom, mentally noted 
her pretty feet, and saw her off the premises 
with half-a-dozen bows. 

As he tarned back into his own special den, 
he rubbed his hands with unction, and wished 
with all his strength (we won’t say heart) that 
good luck would send him such a customer a 
little oftener. ‘‘ Something to be made out of 
a client like that! She was as free with the 
coin as her husband had been, and terribly in 
earnest, Which was more than could be said for 
him.” 

This goose who wai to lay such golden eggs 
went home with a comparatively lighter heart 
now. She need not tremble at every ring of 
the bell, fearing the entrance of the dreaded 
Mr. Digby to have his account settled. She 
had done a good day’s work, and her very 
best ; bat she brought back with her the com- 
mencement of a very bad cold, which she 
caught standing about ia a draughty station 
for half-an-hour, and then getting into a hot, 
closely-packed first-class carriage, then out 
again into an open Victoria sent to meet her 
by some blandering mistake. 

This cold settled upon her chest, and kept 
her in bed for three weeks; and she often 
asked herself, as she lay there, listlessly star- 
ing at th» wall-paper, and listening to the tire- 
some ticking of the clock, would it not be a 
mercifal release to her if she could die ! 

How wretched her life was! How blank 
everything around her looked! Nothing to 
cling to in the shape of hope—nothing to look 
forward to! Who would miss her? The For- 
tascaes and a few Ssabeach friends might per- 
haps be sorry, and that would be all. As to 
Hagh, her death would be a blessed release to 
him. She alone knew his secret, and dead 
women are safer than living ones, and he 
would be free to marry Conny Derwent! 

How many events had crowded themselves 
into this one year, this one winter !—her dis- 
covery by her husband, the murder, the life of 
agony she had lived ever since, loving yet 

loathing the man whose name shé bore; Mr. 





Digby’s disclosure, his odious bargain, his 
rapacity, audacity, and insolence, his fury at 
her illness, and his enforced waiting; her 
quarrel with Hagh at the ball, his entreaties 
and his m4 tenes rang in her ears still ! 
Could it be true what he said about loving her 
always? What he had told her about Lord 
Firstflight, was but a faint outline of a career 
which an officious lady acquaintance had filled 
- a a brush steeped in the blackest of 
yes 

He had been married, divorced, had eloped 
half-a-dozen times, was more than suspected 
~ = doings on the tarf, of cheating at cards, 

C., &, 

He had called incessantly with cards of 
inquiry, game, flowers, fruit; nothing in the 
shape of a rebuff could shake him off where 
once his fancy fastened, and Eleanor had 
reason to deplore the day she made his acquain- 
tance. On that point, at least, Hugh was right, 
and she was wrong. He, Lord Firstflight, had 
rallied her about her long tée-d-téte with her 
husband. “He looked as if he was showing 
you up about something, if I might hazard 
such an idea! He looked as if something had 
put him out!” 

“ And so it had,”’ she answered, rashly; ‘‘he 
was blowing'me up, as you call it.” 

“Yoa don’t seem to have taken it to heart 
then,” her companion observed, with a smile 
of approbation. 

“Ob, dear, no!” with well-assumed gaiety. 
Eleanor often reproached herself for this 
speech, but reproaches were of no use. Nothing 
could recall the words; she only hoped that 
Lord Firstflight would forget them. Vain hope! 
Things he ought to have rememberéd he al- 
ways almost invariably forgot; but things that 
would be as well consigned to the limbo of his 
mind, his mind clung to most tenaciously, » 

In the early days of April Lady Ravenhill 
was convalescent, and downstairs in the little 
drawing-room, seated before the fire, with a 
shawl over her shoulders, one wet afternoon. 
It was her first appearance below, and she felt 
inexpressibly dreary and miserable, with nota 
soul to speak to, nota voice tosay, ‘ I’mglad to 
see you down again,” not even a new book to 
read. Was ever anyone in the world as much 
alone as she was? 

Neither father, mother, brother, or sister, 
aunt, or uncle, and but one cousin. She wished 
she had been born a poor girl, one of a large, 
cheerful, busy family. Oh! how she envied 
those who had a happy, lively, bright home! 
How gladly would she change, and give up 
money, carriages, maid, horses—everything, 
just for a little human affection. What good 
to her was this big, dreary, empty house, with 
no one to speak to from day’s end to day’s 
end? It was more like solitary confinement 
than anything else! 

As she sat before the fire turning over these 
thoughts in her mind, with two large tears 
rolling down her pale) cheeks, she was startled 
by a footstep on the soft carpet between her 
and the door; and, looking hastily round, she 
beheld Mrs. Derwent advancing upon her in 
all the magnificence of brown velvet and furs, 

“Don’t rise!” she said, stretching out a 
well-gloved hand. ‘I told them not to an. 
nounce me! I thought I would give you a 
pleasant surprise!” seating herself, and un- 
fastening her coat, quite at her ease. “So 
you've been laid up with a bad cold, I hear, 
oo. poor soul, you do look wretched—miser- 
able!” 

“Oh! I'm much better!’ said Eleanor, 
with an attempt at cheerfulness, ‘and I hope 
I'll soon be all right! ”’ 

** You don’t look very happy /"” said the other, 
abruptly. “You have something on your 
mind!” 

“TI!” colouring faintly. “ Why should you 
sayso? Whatan odd idea to occur to you!”’ 

“Isit? And, odderstil, [think I know what 
is preying on you, like the worm in the bud! 
You believe!” leaning forward, and _speak- 
ing in a whisper, after glancing cautiously 
round the room, “ You believe that Hugh 
committed that murder! Now, you need no¢ 


speak, your white face speaks for you! No 
wonder, under such circumstances, you did not 
hit i¢ off! Ifyou cared for him as much as 
I do for a dog, you would not have credited 
him with such adeed! I believe him as inno- 
cent as Jam!” she continued, proudly ; “ but 
there, I am different to you. I know him, and 
I love him, and you do neither the one nor the 
other!” a . “Stop!” patting up 
Gulp dm pen faye gaoey 

y you your moncy 
Hugh would have me, 80 I hated 
and if I could have done it without 


tection I would have killed you with 
no more com than I would & Wasp 
but I won't! Sonever tremble and shrink away, 


your poor, miserable creature! Now I pity 
you. They fates oe a 9 pe _ for 

a. ave and your 
husband "a busbaad tolishly’ in leve with 
you—but soon [damped ; 
and, if all ‘I hear be true, com extin- 
guished his affection. He has left you for ever. 
Is it not the case?” 

“Tt is!” returned Eleanor, with extra- 


ordinary composure. 
“Then I am a 1” gaid the other, 
triumphantly. ‘He thought to clear himself 


in your eyes, to lead a life of bliss to which 
Arcadia itself would bea mere joke, and in two 


oe bat Ea tence ow ever! It is clear you 
ave O im now forgiveness, an 
will never see him ye ! I know him. 


He is forbearing for a long time, but once you 
pass the ee t?: her head, 
emphatically. “You two have lived a life 
apart ever since you came here!” here she 
paused, and looked at her companion, in- 
quiringly. 

*‘ How do you know? What grounds have 
you for saying this?” said the other, with 
averted eyes. 

“TI know everything. I have ways and means, 
I know, if you wish for full details, from the 
servants. Hugh’s valet was in my pay!” 

‘‘I wonder you have the face to sit there and 
say so!” exclaimed Eleanor, indignantly con- 
fronting her. 

‘‘ Who is to know?’’ said the other, lightly. 
“If you repeat what I tell you, I shall deny 
every word of it. I warn you—I am speaking 
to you now as woman to woman, and what I 
say is for your ear alone, and I have no 
soraples !”’, = ‘ 

“My ear is very m obliged to you!” 
sarcastically. ‘ You have told it that at the 
time you would have murdered me without 
compunction, that you love my husband, that 
you have a paid spy uuder our roof. Is thare 
anything else?” ironically, 

‘No, not much. I am going abroad for a 
long time, and I felt a burning desire to come 
and look at you, and see if you were as 
wretched as they said.” 

“You mean the servants? ” contemptuously. 

“Never mind whoI mean! And you are, 
What a life poor Hugh must have had! A 
moping, silent companion, whom he only saw 
at dinner, who never spoke, and must have 
nobly represented the traditional Death's head 
at the feast! A woman, who in herown mind, 
had branded him as marderer! Pvor fellow! 
No wonder he was glad to wrench himself free 
from such fascinating society ! "’ with a wither- 
ing sneer. “I think, in thematter of patience, 
he outrivalled the prophet Job! Another man 
would have thrust you penniless outside his 
door within two days, and he has endured you 
for months, dowered you nobly, and left you 
in possession of a princely establishment—the 
more fool he! Well, au revoir! ’’ rising, and 
leisurely fastening her fars. ‘I won't say 
good-bye, for I know we shall meet again!’’ 
So saying she nodded in a patronizing manner 
to her stupefied hostess, and sailed forth out of 
the room as silently as she had entered it. In 
a@ moment more the crunching of wheels upon 
geavel testified to her departure, and Eleanor 
felt as if she had but just awakened from some 
bad dream ; and completely broken down be- 
' tween mental suffering and physical weakness, 
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Jeant her face upon her hands, and barst into 


& passion of tears. 


Whilst Mrs. Derwent, who had borrowed 
the Bruce’s brougham, especially to drive over 
and pay fa farewell visit to her dear friend, 

com- 
fortable conveyance, with a smile of dreamy 
satisfaction on her hard, handsome face, and 
with @ warm conviction in her own mind that 
she had done a good morning’s work—had en- 
in immensely—and that there 
was not the shadow of a doubt but that the 


Lady Ravenhill, leant back in that ver 


joyed her ex 


Ravenhills had parted for ever. 
(To be continued.) 








TicHt-Rorg dancing dates back to very early 
ig- 


times, Terence has a reference to it. Fro 


art records this feat at the en’ 


late, this sayd mayster, wyth two brinnynge 


"TSN IPR RNR RRNEE ere > 


Oar Ladye’s tower, swynginge as he went upon 

i the corde all along the great strete, so that all 
that saw him hadde marvayle how it might 
be; and he bore styll in his handes the two 
i brinnynge candelles, so that he might well be 
sene all over Parys and two i ew without the 
city. He was such a tombler that his lightness 

was greatly praised.” A similar feat was per- 

0 din 


formed re Edward VI., when he passe 
oo through the city of London, in 
ebraary, 1546, previous to his coronation. 


i _ Eoeo Dancz mm Inp1u,—The Indian egg dance 
i is not, as one might expect from the name 
given it,a dance upon these fragile objects. 
Zt is executed in this wise: The dancer, dressed 
in & corsage and very short skirt, carries a 
willow wheel of moderate diameter fastened 
Aorizontally upon her head. Around this 
wheel threads are fastened, equally distant 
from each other, and at the end of each of 
these threads is a slip-noose, which is ose 
open by a glass head. Thus equipped, the 
young girl comes toward the spectators with a 


of eggs, which she passes around | 


for i ion, to prove that they are real, not 
imitations. The music strikes up a jerky, 
monotonous strain, and the dancer heaies to 
whirl around with great rapidity. Then, 
seizing an egg, she pute it in one of the alip- 
nooses, and with a quick motion throws itfrom 
her in sach a way as to draw the knot tight, 
The swift turning of the dancer produces a 
centrifugal force which stretches the thread 
out straight like a ray shooting from the cir- 
cumference of the circle. One after another 
the 8 are thrown out in these slip-nooses 
until they make a horizontal aureole or halo 
above the dancer’s head. Then the dance be- 
‘comes more rapid—so rapid, in fact, that it is 
difficult to distinguish the features of the girl. 
The moment is critical; the least false step, 
the least irregularity in time, and the 
dash against each other. But how can thi 
dance be stopped? There is but one way—re- 
move the eggs in the same way in-whinh they 
have been putin place, This operation is by 
far the most delicate of the two. It is neces- 
Sary that the dancer, by a single motion, 
should take hold of the egg and remove it from 
the noose. A single false motion of the hand, 
the least interference with one of the threads, 
and the general arrangement is suddenly - 
broken, and the whole R pega. dis- 
astrously ended. At last all the eggs are suc- 
cessfully removed, and the dancer stops, and 
without seeming in the least dizzied by the 
dance of twenty-five or thirty-five minutes, ad- 


vances with a firm step to the s and 
presents them with the Ww are im. 
mediately broken in a flat to prove that 


there is no trick in the 


of Isabel of 
Bavaria, queen to Charles VI. of France, into 
Paris—‘‘ There was a mayster came out of 
Geane ; he had tied a corde upon the hyghest 
house on the brydge of Saynt Michell over all 
the houses, and the other ende was tyed to the 
Ahygheat tower of Our Ladye’s Churche ; and, 
as the quenne passed by, and was in the great 
strete called Our Lady’s strete, by cause it was 


















(burning) candelles in hys handes, issued out of 
& little stage that he had made on the heygth of 











' nevér anything beyond talk. Mistress Elfrida 










GOLDEN GRAIN. 
a 
CHAPTER XIX, 
‘THE STATELY HOMES OF ENGLAND,” 


Srarety indeed! And Priory Park was one 
of the stateliest of them. In the very pret- 
tiest part of Surrey, within convenient distance 
of town, and yet as far in the country and as 
complete in its own seclusion as if the busy 
metropolis had been a hundred miles away. 
It was the very perfection of a beautiful 
English home, and I think the poetess must 
have had just such a one in her mind when she 
wrote her ever-quoted yoo. 

It was very old—so old, indeed, that part of 
it, a rain now, dated back to the times when 
King Alfred ralei in England, and tried to 
civilise his ro people and to teach them 


Charles took an unusual interest in the re- 
storation of the home of his favourite, andran 
in debt to many worthy tradespeople for the 
decorations and embellishments which it was 
his royal will should be put up. Nothin 
would do but that the place should be purifie 
with fire after its Puritan oocupation ; and 
certainly the worthy people who had enjoyed 
it under Cromwell had left it very dirty. 
Excess of holiness and dirt very often go to- 
gether, and the banqueting hall had been 
made stables of, and the dainty private apart- 
ments of the ladies of the family had been 
used as the dwelling eng of rough men who 
knew more about fighting than the usages of 
gentlemen. 

It was a mercy the whole place was not 
destroyed in the vigorous efforts to purify it 
that were thought necessary. I was shown 
the traces of the cleansing fires in more than 





something besides the way to cut the throats 
of their enemies, The story of the old keep was 
something apocryphal I believe, but it was nice 
to believe init, and the St. Colomb’s did that 
to their heart’s content. The newest of the 
house was of the time of the Stuarts, and the 
older portion which was habitable dated from 
Queen Elizabeth, There had been'a Meredyth 
of repute in her day, who had served her so 
well that she had rewarded him by ay 
him Earl 8t. Colomb, with a large grant 
land to add to his estates. 

That the lad was taken by force from a 
monastery, and that the house itself was 
annexed, and the monks turned out to do as 
they could, was of little consequence, The 
Catholics had fallen on evil times in the days 
of the en queen ; andthe Meredyths came 
and settled, and made their home where the 
holy men had sung hymns and done charitable 
déeds, and raled the land all round them like 
feudal barons or kings in little. The place 
had never lost its name. It was the Priory 
still; and there was somethiug peaceful and 
religious-looking about the grey stone walls, 
and the mullioned windows and the ivy that 
had thickened with the growth of ages, till it 
looked like a part of the wall itself. 

Even Cromwell, who did so much to destroy 
the characteristics of all the old family places 
he came acrose, and who thought even churches 
none to good to stable his‘troopers’ horses in,had 
not been able toefface the old world grandeur 
ot Priory Park. The owner of it in his day 
had had to fly for his life, because he would not 
fight against his king, nor give his allegiance 
to the iron-handed Puritan who carried 
religion at the point of the sword, and killed 
and ravaged with a prayer on his lips, and 
death in his hand, 

It seeemed then as if a Meredyth would 
never reign in the old house again, but better 
times came for the adherents of the luskless 
Stuarts. The king had his own again, anda 
reaction set in as violent as the a tem- 

est had been. Charles the nd flang 
unties and rewards broadcast to all who had 
naiged him in his need, and Hugh Meredyth 
of Priory Park had been one of the most 
efficient. An exile himself, he bad aided his 
exiled master, and when Charles rode once 
more throagh the streets of London with the 
ple who murdered his father shouting 

or joy at his return, his old friend and comrade 
was close beside him. If he was an ingrate to 
others he was not to Hugh Meredyth, and took 


one part of the building when I was familiar 
enough with it to roam aboutand explore it. I 
saw it first on a sunny afternoon in the early 
autumn, when everything around it was look- 


ing its loveliest, and the sun was shining on 


the old grey front, and lighting up the windows 


into specks of dazzling light. 


I had been met at tho nearest station, some 


two miles away, by the carriage and well- 
trained servants, who treated me, Magdalen 
Ormsby, as if I had been a duchess, I had been 
rather nervous as I travelled down from town 
as to what manner of reception I should meet 
with. Lady St. Colomb 
itself to me when she came to see me, but then 
I was in my little London lodging and adrift 
in the world. Now that she had actuall 


ad been kindness 


en- 
me as her dependent, a member of her 


8 
household, I might have to sink into a very dif- 
ferent place and—— 


I checked myself in this strain of wondering. 


Who was I that I should expect or even hope 
| ue different treatment from any other 
thankful when the introduction to my new 
duties was over, and I had shaken down into my 
place—that was all. The train steamed quietly 
into the little station of Ripplesdale—a quaint 
picturesque yee that looked as if the busy 
world was & 

any traffic that affected it. It was built mainly 
for the convenience of the Priory, and the Earl 
and Countess took an interest in its ap 
and the well-being of the few officials there. 
A servant out of livery put his head in at the 
carriage window. 


ed person in the house? I should be 


ong way off —as indeed it was for 


arance 


‘* Miss Ormsby 2?” he said, dubiously. 
‘* Yes,” I replied, ‘‘ that is my name.” 
‘‘The carriage is here, if you please, miss, 


and my lady desired me to give you this note.” 


He handed me out and put a note into my 


hand. It was very short, but set me at my ease 
at once. 


‘““My Dzar Miss _ Onrmspy,—Unexpected 


visitors have prevented our meeting you ; you 
will pardon it Iam sure. Johnson will bring 
you safely to us.—Yours truly, 


‘““H, Merepyrs.” 
‘* Her ladyship is very kind,” I said, trying 


with all my might to appear quite at my ease 
and vot afraid of this exceedingly polite and 
grand-looking porees, whom I concladed to be 
“ Johnson,” 

with the utmost attention, and saw to my 
luggage, which looked extremely mean and 


e-handed me into the carriage 


a royal interest in the redecoration and purify- | small in connection with the prancing horses 
ing of the Priory after its desecration by the = by) = = carriage, and then took his seat 
e the driver. 


Cromwellian troo 

There were spitefal People who said that it 
was because the daughter of the house was 
remarkably ‘pretty and winning that His 
Majesty took \all the trouble, but there was 


Meredyth was a most discreet young person, 
and married a baronet, and never gave the 
world any cause to say a slanderous word. 
True she went tocourt,aud was about the person 
of the Queen, but so were many other youn; 
ladies, and Her Majesty was a most virtuous an 
amiable lad 


had no idea we were near any river. 
through the trees it had a fairy-like effect, and 
shone white and sparkling like thousands of 


diamonds, 
said. 


“That is the Priory, miss,” he said, pre- 


sently, when a turn in the road brought us in 
view of the house, 
finest view of it.” 


“This is considered the 
“It is very beautifal,”’ I replied. ‘‘And oh, 


what's that?” 


It was whirling, dancing, rushing water, 2. I 
een 


“That’s the White Lady’s Pool, miss,” he 
“A pretty place, though the family 





Whaseves his motive ‘might have been, 
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‘*No, nothing! But I shall make a will, and 
tell him where to find the family diamonds, 
and if you will be content with them as a 
pledge, and to receive the bulk of the mone 
yearly from me, not through my solicitors, 
will bring the jewels up to town next week, 
and you can see for yourself that I have not 
over-rated them. They are worth even more 
than T have stated.” 

‘I must charge interest as well, you know,” 
he replied, confidentially ; ‘‘ heavy interest, as 
this is such a curious out-of-the-way transac- 
tion. Secrets always cost dear, and ten thou- 
sand isa large sum, so we will have to say 
thirty-five per cent. If you will come up 
again next week, or week following, we will 
have a look at the diamonds and decide the 
bargain.” 

** Very well,” said his client, rising, and feel- 
ing that she was not at all a bad woman of 
business. ‘'And you will have the money 
ready for me when I come, won’t you?” 

“Yes, I'll see about it. But before we do 
anything serious, you will have to tell me 
your name—under the strictest secrecy, of 
course |” 

“Must I?” she asked, doubtfully. 

“ Certainly you must!” he replied, emphati- 


ye 
“Then my name is Lady Ravenhill, of 
Brockford, Blankshire.”’ 

“Lady Ravenhill! Notthe wife of that wild 
young fellow that used to be in the Guards 
about five or six years ago?” 

“My husband was in the Gaards,” she 
replied, stiffly. 

‘‘Ay! He made the money fly!” admir. 
ingly. ‘‘Thought no more of fifty per cent. 
than if it was fivepence; but I suppose he has 
sown his wild oats long ago. ‘“ Lord!”— 
langhing—‘'to think that his wife would be 
coming to me too. Well, well, well, the world’s 
a fanny place!” and seeing that his humour 
did not correspond with his lady customer's 
countenance, he abruptly changed the subject, 
conducted her to the outer door with all due 
deference, called a hansom, mentally noted 
her pretty feet, and saw her off the premises 
with half-a-dozen bows. 

As he tarned back into his own special den, 

he rubbed his hands with unction, and wished 
with all his strength (we won’t say heart) that 
good luck would send him such a customer a 
little oftener. ‘‘ Something to be made out of 
a client like that! She was as free with the 
coin as her husband had been, and terribly in 
earvest, Which was more than could be said for 
him.” 
This goose who wai to lay such golden eggs 
went home with a comparatively lighter heart 
now. She need not tremble at every ring of 
the bell, fearing the entrance of the dreaded 
Mr. Digby to have his account settled. She 
hadi done a good day’s work, and her very 
best ; bat she brought back with her the com- 
mencement of a very bad cold, which she 
caught standing about ia a draughty station 
for half-an-hour, and then getting into a hot, 
closely-packed first-class carriage, then out 
again into an open Victoria sent to meet her 
by some blandering mistake, 

This cold settled upon her chest, and kept 
her in bed for three weeks; and she often 
asked herself, as she lay there, listlessly star- 
ing at ths wall-paper, and listening to the tire- 
some ticking of the clock, would it not be a 
mercifal release to her if she could die ! 

How wretched her life was! How blank 
everything around her looked! Nothing to 
cling to in the shape of hope—nothing to look 
forward to! Who would miss her? The For- 
tascues and a few Ssabeach friends might per- 
haps be sorry, and that would be all. As to 
Hagh, her death would be a blessed release to 
him. She alone knew his secret, and dead 
women are safer than living ones, and he 
would be free to marry Conny Derwent ! 

How many events had crowded themselves 
into this one year, this one winter !—her dis- 
covery by her husband, the murder, the life of 
agony she had lived ever since, loving yet 
loathing the man whose name shé bore; Mr, 





Digby’s disclosure, his odious bargain, his 
rapacity, audacity, and insolence, his fary at 
her illness, and his enforced waiting; her 
quarrel with Haugh at the ball, his entreaties 
and his reproaches, rang in her ears still ! 
Could it be true what he said about loving her 
always? What he had told her about Lord 
Firstflight, was but a faint outline of a career 
which an officious lady acquaintance had filled 
- = a brush steeped in the blackest of 
yes 

He had been married, divorced, had eloped 
half-a-dozen times, was more than suspected 
“ = doings on the tarf, of cheating at cards, 

C., &, 

He had called incessantly with cards of 
inquiry, game, flowers, fruit; nothing in the 
shape of a rebuff could shake him off where 
once his fancy fastened, and Eleanor had 
reason to deplore the day she made his acquain- 
tance. On that point, at least, Hugh was right, 
and she was wrong. He, Lord Firstflight, had 
rallied her about her long ¢ée-d-téte with her 
husband. “He looked as if he was showing 
you up about something, if I might hazard 
such an idea! He looked as if something had 
put him out!” 

“ And so it had,”’she answered, rashly; ‘‘ he 
was blowing'me up, as you call it,” 

“Yoa don’t seem to have taken it to heart 
then,” her companion observed, with a smile 
of approbation. 

“Ob, dear, no!” with well-assumed gaiety. 
Eleanor often reproached herself for this 
speech, but reproaches were of no use, Nothing 
could recall the words; she only hoped that 
Lord Firstflight would forget them. Vain hope! 
Things he ought to have rememberéd he al- 
ways almost invariably forgot; but things that 
would be as well consigned to the limbo of his 
mind, his mind clang to most tenaciously, « 

In the early days of April Lady Ravenhill 
was convalescent, and downstairs in the little 
drawing-room, seated before the fire, with a 
shawl over her shoulders, one wet afternoon. 
It was her first appearance below, and she felt 
inexpressibly dreary and miserable, with nota 
soul to speak to, not a voice tosay, ‘ I’mglad to 
see you down again,” not even a new book to 
read. Was ever anyone in the world as much 
alone as she was? 

Neither father, mother, brother, or sister, 
aunt, or uncle, and but one cousin. She wished 
she had been bora a poor girl, one of a large, 
cheerful, busy family. Oh! how she envied 
those who had a happy, lively, bright home! 
How gladly would she change, and give up 
money, carriages, maid, horses—everything, 
just for a little human ‘affection. What good 
to her was this big, dreary, empty house, with 
no one to speak to from day’s end to day’s 
end? It was more like solitary confinement 
than anything else! 

As she sat before the fire turning over these 
thoughts in her mind, with two large tears 
rolling down her pale) cheeks, she was startled 
by a footstep on the soft carpet between her 
and the door; and, looking hastily round, she 
beheld Mrs. Derwent advancing upon her in 
all the magnificence of brown velvet and furs, 

“Don’t rise!”’ she said, stretching out a 
well-gloved hand. ‘I told them not to an. 
nounce me! I thought I would give you a 
pleasant surprise!” seating herself, and un- 
fastening her coat, quite at her ease. “So 
you've been laid up with a bad cold, I hear, 
on poor soul, you do look wretched—miser- 
able!” 

“Oh! I’m much better!” said Eleanor, 
with an attempt at cheerfulness, ‘and I hope 
T'll soon be all right!’ 

‘** You don’t look very happy /"” said the other, 
abruptly. “You have something on your 
mind!” 

“I!” colouring faintly. “ Why should you 
say so? Whatan odd idea to occur to you!”’ 

“Isit? And, odderstil/, I think I know what 
ig preying on you, like the worm in the bud! 
You believe!” leaning forward, and speak- 
ing in a whisper, after glancing cautiously 
round the room, “ You believe that Hugh 
committed that murder! Now, you need nog 


speak, your white face speaks for you! No 
wonder, under such circumstances, you did not 
hit it off! If you cared for him as much as 
I do for a dog, you would not have credited 
him with such adeed! I believe him as inno- 
cent as Jam!” she continued, proudly ; “ but 
there, I am different to you. I know him, and 
I love him, and you do neither the one nor the 
other!” a . “Btop!” patting up 
tal gen, Only tf eal: yar en 

you. y you your money 
Hugh would have me, 80 I hated 
you, and if I could 

tection I would have 
no more com than I would kill a wasp 
but I won't! Sonever tremble and shrink away, 
your poor, miserable creature! Now I pity 
you, They fates oe a em _— for 

a. gave your 

Sones ek one tot as 
you—but you ; 
and, if all I hear be true, completely extin- 
guished his affection. He has left you for ever. 
Is it not the case?” 

“Tt is!” returned Eleanor, with extra- 
ordinary composure. 

“Then I am avenged!” said the other, 
triumphantly, ‘He thought to clear himself 
in your eyes, to lead a life of bliss to which 
Arcadia itself would bea mere joke, andin two 
oe it bE is tenth wg va It is clear = 

ave offen m now past forgiveness, an 
he see him ; = “oe him. 

e is forbearing for a long 2, once you 
pass the rubicon, -bye!” her head, 
emphatically. “You two have lived a life 
apart ever since you came here!’ here she 
paused, and looked at her companion, in- 
quiringly. 

“ How do you know? What grounds have 
you for saying this?” said the other, with 
averted eyes. 

“T know everything. I have ways and means, 
I know, if you wish for full details, from the 
servants. Hugh's valet was in my pay!” 

‘I wonder you have the face to sit there and 
say so!” exclaimed Eleanor, indignantly con- 
fronting her. 

‘‘ Who is to know?” said the other, lightly. 
“If you repeat what I tell you, I shall deny 
every word of it. I warn you—I am speaking 
to you now as woman to woman, and what I 
say is for your ear alone, and I have no 
scraples !”’, = Pp , 

“My ear is very m obliged to you!” 
sarcastically, ‘ You have told it that at the 
time you would have murdered me without 
compunction, that you love my husband, that 
you have a paid spy uuder our roof. Is thare 
anything else?’ ironically, 

“No, not much. I am going abroad for a 
long time, and I felt a burning desire to come 
and look at you, and see if you were as 
wretched as they said.” 

“You mean the servants? ” contemptuously. 

“Never mind whoI mean! And you are. 
What a life poor H must have had! A 
moping, silent comp , whom he only saw 
at dinner, who never and must have 
nobly represented the traditional Death's head 
at the feast! A woman, who in herown mind, 
had branded him as murderer! Poor fellow! 
No wonder he was glad to wrench himself free 
from such fascinating society ! '’ with a wither- 
ing sneer. “I think, in the matter of patience, 
he outrivalled the prophet Job! Another man 
would have thrast you penniless outside his 
door within two days, and he has endured you 
for months, dowered you nobly, and left you 
in possession of a princely establishment—the 
more fool he! Well, au revoir! ’’ rising, and 
leisurely fastening her fars. ‘I won't say 
good-bye, for I know we shall meet again!’ 
So saying she nodded in a patronizing manner 
to her stupefied hostess, and sailed forth out of 
the room as silently as she had entered it. In 
a moment more the crunching of wheels upon 
geavel testified to her departure, and Eleanor 
felt as if she had but just awakened from some 
bad dream ; and completely broken down be- 
' tween mental suffering and physical weakness, 
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Jeant her face upon her hands, and burst into 
& passion of tears. 

Whilst Mrs. Derwent, who had borrowed 
the Bruce’s brougham, especially to drive over 
and pay fa farewell visit to her dear friend, 
Lady Ravenhill, leant back in that very com- 
fortable conveyance, with a smile of dream 
satisfaction on her hard, handsome face, an 
with @ warm conviction in her own mind that 
she had done a good morning’s work—had en- 
joyed her ex: in immensely—and that there 
‘was not the shadow of a doubt but that the 
Ravenhills had parted for ever. 


(To be continued.) 








TicHT-Rorg dancing dates back to very early 
‘times, Terence has a reference to it. Frois- 
sart records this feat at the entry of Isabel of 
Bavaria, queen to Charles VI. of France, into 
Paris—“ There was a mayster came out of 
Geane ; he had tied a corde upon the hyghest 
house on the brydge of Saynt Michell over all 
the houses, and the other ende was tyed to the 
Ahyghest tower of Our Ladye’s Churche ; and, 
as the quenne passed by, and was in the great 
strete called Our Lady's strete, by cause it was 
late, this sayd mayster, wyth two brinnynge 
(burning) candelles in hys handes, issued ont of 
& little stage that he had made on the heygth of 
Oar Ladye’s tower, swynginge as he went upon 
the corde all — great strete, so that all 
that saw him hadde marvayle how it might 
be; and he bore styll in his handes the two 
brinnynge candelles, so that he might well be 
sene all over Parys and two myles without the 
city. — such a _ thas nis lightness 
was greatly praised.” milar feat was per- 
formed before Edward VI., when he sanied in 
— through the city of London, in 
‘ebraary, 1546, previous to his coronation. 
Eee Dance 1x Inpu,—The Indian egg dance 
is not, as one might expect from the name 
given it,a dance upon these fragile objects. 
It is executed in this wise: The dancer, dressed 
in & corsage and very short skirt, carries a 
willow wheel of moderate diameter fastened 
horizontally upon her head. Around this 
wheel threads are fastened, equally distant 
from each other, and at the end of each of 
these threads is a sip-nee, which is ke 
open by a glass head. Thus equipped, the 
young girl comes toward the spectators with a 
basket full of eggs, which she passes around 
for inspection, to prove that they are real, not 
imitations. The music strikes up a jerky, 
monotonous strain, and the dancer heals to 
whirl around with great rapidity. Then, 
seizing an egg, she putes it in one of the slip- 
nooses, and with a quick motion throws itfrom 
her in sach a way as to draw the knot tight. 
The swift turning of the dancer produces a 
centrifugal force which stretches the thread 
out straight like a ray shooting from the cir- 
cumference of the circle. One after another 
the 3 are thrown out in these slip-nooses 
until they make a horizontal aureole or halo 
above the dancer’s head. Then the dance be- 
‘comes more rapid—so rapid, in fact, that it is 
difficult to distinguish the features of the girl, 
The moment is critical; the least false step, 
the least irregularity in time, and the is 
dash against each other. But how can thi 
dance be stopped? There is but one way—re- 
move the eggs in the same way in whioh they 
have been putin place, This operation is by 
far gorges soles of ha two, = is neces- 
sary t the dancer, by a single motion, 
should take hold of the egg and remove it from 
the noose. A single false motion of the hand, 
the least interference with one of the threads, 
and the general arrangement is suddenly 
broken, and the whole R 7 eqensiem dis- 
astrously ended. At last all the eggs are suc- 
cessfully removed, and the dancer , and 
without seeming in the least dizzied by the 
dance of twenty-five or ey ape minutes, ad- 
vances with a firm step to the es and 
Ww are im- 


presents them with the 
mediately broken in a flat to prove that 


GOLDEN GRAIN. 
— 
CHAPTER XIX, 
‘THE STATELY HOMES OF ENGLAND,” 


Sratety indeed! And Priory Park was one 
of the stateliest of them. In the very pret- 
tiest part of Surrey, within convenient distance 
of town, and yet as far in the country and as 
complete in its own seclusion as if the busy 
metropolis had been a hundred miles away. 
It was the very perfection of a beautiful 
English home, and I think the poetess must 
have had just such aone in her mind when she 
wrote her ever-quoted oe. 

It was very -ee , indeed, that part of 
it, a ruin now, dated back to the times when 
King Alfred rulei in England, and tried to 
civilise his ro people and to teach them 
something besides the way to cut the throats 
of their enemies, The story of the old keep was 
something ap2cryphal I believe, but it was nice 
to believe init, and the St. Colomb’s did that 
to their heart’s content. The newest of the 
house was of the time of the Stuarts, and the 
older portion which was habitable dated from 
Queen Elizabeth, There had been'a Meredyth 
of repute in her day, who had served her so 
well that she had rewarded him by makin 
him Earl St. Colomb, with a large grant 
land to add to his estates. 

That the lad was taken by force from a 
monastery, and that the house itself was 
annexed, and the monks turned out to do as 
they could, was of little consequence. The 
Catholics had fallen on evil times in the days 
of the —— queen ; andthe Meredyths came 
and settled, and made their home where the 
holy men had sung hymns and done charitable 
déeds, and raled the land all round them like 
feudal barons or kings in little. The place 
had never lost its name. It was the Priory 
still; and there was somethiug peaceful and 
religious-looking about the grey stone walls, 
and the mullioned windows and the ivy that 
had thickened with the growth of ages, till it 
looked like a part of the wall itself. 
Even Cromwell, who did so much to destroy 
the characteristics of all the old family places 
he came acrose, and who thought even churches 
none tc 0 good to stable his‘troopers’ horses in,had 
not been able toefface the old world grandeur 
ot Priory Park. The owner of it in his day 
had had to fly for his life, because he would not 
fight against his king, nor give his allegiance 
to the iron-han Paoritan who carried 
religion at the point of the sword, and killed 
and ravaged with a prayer on his lips, and 
death in his hand, 
It seeemed then as if a Meredyth would 
never reign in the old house again, but better 
times came for the adherents of the luckless 
Stuarts. The king had his own again, anda 
reaction set in as violent as the ious tem- 
est had been. Charles the Second flang 
unties and rewards broadcast to all who had 
helped him in his need, and Hugh Meredyth 
of Priory Park had been one of the most 
efficient. An exile himself, he had aided his 
exiled master, and when Charles rode once 
more throagh the streets of London with the 
ple who had murdered his father shouting 
or joy at his retarn, his old friend and comrade 
was close beside him. If he was an ingrate to 
others he was not to Hugh Meredyth, and took 
a royal interest in the redecoration and purify- 
ing of the Priory after its desecration by the 
Cromwellian troops. 
There were spitefal people who said that it 
was because the daughter of the house was 
remarkably pretty and winning that His 
Majesty took all the trouble, but there was 
never anything beyond talk. Mistress Elfrida 
Meredyth was a most discreet young person, 
and married a baronet, and never gave the 
world any cause to say a slanderous word. 
True she went tocourt, aud was about the person 
of the Queen, but so were many other youn 
ladies, and Her Majesty was a most virtuous an 
amiable lad 





Charles took an unusual interest in the re- 
storation of the home of his favourite, andran 
in debt to many worthy tradespeople for the 
decorations and embellishments which it was 
his royal will should be put my Nothin 
would do but that the place should be purifie 
with fire after its Puritan ——— ; and 
certainly the worthy people who had enjoyed 
if under Cromwell had left it very dirty. 
Excess of holiness and dirt very often go to- 
gether, and the banqueting hall had been 
made stables of, and the dainty private apart- 
ments of the ladies of the family had been 
used as the dwelling places of rough men who 
knew more about fighting than the usages of 
gentlemen. 

It was a mercy the whole place was not 
destroyed in the vigorous efforts to purify it 
that were thought necessary. I was shown 
the traces of the cleansing fires in more than 
one part of the building when I was familiar 
enough with it to roam about and explore it. I 
saw it first on a sunny afternoon in the early 
autumn, when everything around it was look- 
ing its loveliest, and the sun was shining on 
the old grey front, and lighting up the windows 
into specks of dazzling light. i 
I had been met at tho nearest station, some 
two miles away, by the carriage and well- 
trained servants, who treated me, Magdalen 
Ormsby, as if I had been a duchess, I had been 
rather nervous as I travelled down from town 
as to what manner of reception I should meet 
with. Lady St. Colomb had been kindness 
itself to me when she came to see me, but then 
I was in my little London lodging and adrif& 
in the world. Now that she had actually en- 
g me as her dependent, a member of her 
household, I might have to sink into a very dif- 
ferent place and—— 

I checked myself in this strain of wondering. 
Who was I that I should expect or even hope 
for any different treatment from any other 
salaried person in the house? I should be 
thankful when the introduction to my new 
duties was over, and I had shaken down into my 
place—that was all. The train steamed quietly 
into the little station of Ripplesdale—a quaint 
picturesque poe that looked as if the busy 
world was a long way off —as indeed it was for 
any traffic that affected it. It was built mainly 
for the convenience of the Priory, and the Earl 
and Countess took an interest in its appearance 
and the well-being of the few officials there. 
A servant out of livery put his head in at the 
carriage window. 

‘* Miss Ormsby?” he said, dubiously. 

‘* Yes,” I replied, ‘‘ that is my name.” 
‘“*The carriage is here, if you please, miss, 
and my lady desired me to give you this note.” 
He handed me out and put a note into my 
hand. It was very short, but set me at my ease 
at once, 

‘“My Dan Miss Ormspy,—Unexpected 
visitors have prevented our meeting you ; you 
will pardon it Iam sure. Johnson will bring 
you safely to us.—Yours truly, 

“H, Merepyts.” 


‘* Her ladyship is very kind,” I said, trying 
with all my might to appear quite at my ease 
and not afraid of this exceedingly polite and 
grand-looking person, whom I concladed to be 
“ Johnson.” -He-+handed me into the carriage 
with the utmost attention, and saw to my 
luggage, which looked extremely mean and 
small in connection with the prancing horses 
and the elegant carriage, and then took his seat 
beside the driver. 
“That is the Priory, miss,” he said, pre- 
sently, when a turn in the road brought us in 
view of the house. ‘This is considered the 
finest view of it.” 

“It is very beautifal,” I replied. ‘‘And oh, 
what's that?” 

It was whirling, dancing, rushing water, and I 
had no idea we were near anyriver. Seen 
through the trees it had a fairy-like effect, and 
shone white and sparkling like thousands of 


diamonds, 
‘*That’s the White Lady’s Pool, miss,” he 








there is no trick in the 
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Whatever his motive might have been, 
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said. “A pretty place, though the family 
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‘*No, nothing! But I shall make a will, and 
tell him where to find the family diamonds, 
and if you will be content with them as a 
pledge, and to receive the bulk of the money 
yearly from me, not through my solicitors, I 
will bring the jewels up to town next week, 
and you can see for yourself that I have not 
over-rated them. They are worth even more 
than I have stated.” 

“I must charge interest as well, you know,” 
he replied, confidentially ; ‘‘ heavy interest, as 
this is such a curious out-of-the-way transac- 
tion. Secrets always cost dear, and ten thou- 
sand is a large sum, so we will have to say 
thirty-five per cent. If you will come up 
again next week, or week following, we will 
have a look at the diamonds and decide the 
bargain.” 

‘Very well,” said his client, rising, and feel- 
ing that she was not at all a bad woman of 
business. ‘*And you will have the money 
ready for me when I come, won’t you?” 

“Yes, I'll see about it. But before we do 
anything serious, you will have to tell me 
your name—under the strictest secrecy, of 
course |” 

“Must 1?” she asked, doubtfully. 

“ Certainly you must!” he replied, emphati- 


be . 
“Then my name is Lady Ravenhill, of 
Brockford, Blankshire.”’ 

“Lady Ravenhill! Not the wife of that wild 
young fellow that used to be in the Guards 
about five or six years ago?” 

“ My husband was in the Gaards,” she 
replied, stiffly. 

‘Ay! He made the money fly!” admir- 
ingly. ‘‘Thought no more of fifty per cent. 
than if it was fivepence; but I suppose he has 
sown his wild oats long ago. ‘“ Lord!”— 
langhing—‘'to think that his wife would be 
coming to me too. Well, well, well, the world’s 
a fanny place!” and seeing that his humour 
did not correspond with his lady customer's 
countenance, he abruptly changed the subject, 
conducted her to the outer door with all due 
deference, called a hansom, mentally noted 
her pretty feet, and saw her off the premises 
with half-adozen bows. 

As he tarned back into his own special den, 
he rabbed his hands with unction, and wished 
with all his strength (we won’t say heart) that 
good luck would send him such a customer a 
little oftener. ‘Something to be made out of 
a client like that! She was as free with the 
coin as her husband had been, and terribly in 
earnest, Which was more than could be said for 
him.” 

This goose who wai to lay such golden eggs 
went home with a comparatively lighter heart 
now. She need not tremble at every ring of 
the bell, fearing the entrance of the dreaded 
Mr. Digby to have his account settled. She 
had done a good day’s work, and her very 
best ; bat she brought back with her the com- 
mencement of a very bad cold, which she 
caught standing about ia a draughty station 
for half-an-hour, and then getting into a hot, 
closely-packed first-class carriage, then out 
again into an open Victoria sent to meet her 
by some blandering mistake. 

This cold settled upon her chest, and kept 
her in bed for three weeks; and she often 
asked herself, as she lay there, listlessly star- 
ing at ths wall-paper, and listening to the tire- 
some ticking of the clock, would it not be a 
mercifal release to her if she could die ! 

How wretched her life was! How blank 
everything around her looked! Nothing to 
cling to in the shape of hope—nothing to look 
forward to! Who would miss her? The For- 
tascues and a few Ssabeach friends might per- 
haps be sorry, and that would be all. As to 
Hagh, her death would be a blessed release to 
him. She alone knew his secret, and dead 
women are safer than living ones, and he 
would be free to marry Conny Derwent ! 

How many events had crowded themselves 
into this one year, this one winter !—her dis- 
covery by her husband, the murder, the life of 
agony she had lived ever since, loving yet 

loathing the man whose name shé bore; Mr, 





Digby’s disclosure, his odious bargain, his 
rapacity, audacity, and insolence, his fary at 
her illness, and his enforced waiting; her 
quarrel with Hugh at the ball, his entreaties 
and his reproaches, rang in her ears still ! 
Could it be trae what he said about loving her 
always? What he had told her about Lord 
Firstflight, was but a faint outline of a career 
which an officious lady acquaintance had filled 
- ee a brush steeped in the blackest of 
yes 

He had been married, divorced, had eloped 
half-a-dozen times, was more than suspected 
~ = doings on the tarf, of cheating at cards, 

0., &C, 

He had called incessantly with cards of 
inquiry, game, flowers, fruit; nothing in the 
shape of a rebuff could shake him off where 
once his fancy fastened, and Eleanor had 
reason to deplore the day she made his acquain- 
tance. On that point, at least, Hugh was right, 
and she was wrong. He, Lord Firstflight, had 
rallied her about her long tée-d-téte with her 
husband. “He looked as if he was showing 
you up about something, if I might hazard 
such an idea! He looked as if something had 
put him out!" 

“ And so it had,’’she answered, rashly; “he 
was blowing'me up, as you call it.” 

“Yoa don’t seem to have taken it to heart 
then,” her companion observed, with a smile 
of approbation. 

“Oh, dear, no!” with well-assumed gaiety. 
Eleanor often reproached herself for this 
speech, but reproaches were of no use, Nothing 
could recall the words; she only hoped that 
Lord Firstflight would forget them. Vain hope ! 
Things he ought to have rememberéd he al- 
ways almost invariably forgot; but things that 
would be as well consigned to the limbo of his 
mind, his mind clung to most tenaciously, « 

In the early days of April Lady Ravenhill 
was convalescent, and downstairs in the little 
drawing-room, seated before the fire, with a 
shawl over her shoulders, one wet afternoon. 
It was her first appearance below, and she felt 
inexpressibly dreary and miserable, with not a 
soul to speak to, not a voice tosay, ‘ I’mglad to 
see you down again,” not even a new book to 
read. Was ever anyone in the world as much 
alone as she was? 

Neither father, mother, brother, or sister, 
aunt, or uncle, and but one cousin. She wished 
she had been bora a poor girl, one of a large, 
cheerful, busy family. Oh! how she envied 
those who had a happy, lively, bright home! 
How gladly would she change, and give up 
money, carriages, maid, horses—everything, 
jast for a little homan affection. What good 
to her was this big, dreary, empty house, with 
no one to speak to from day’s end to day’s 
end? It was more like solitary confinement 
than anything else! 

As she sat before the fire turning over these 
thoughts in her mind, with two large tears 
rolling down her pale; cheeks, she was startled 
by a fuotstep on the soft carpet between her 
and the door; and, looking hastily round, she 
beheld Mrs, Derwent advancing upon her in 
all the magnificence of brown velvet and furs, 

“Don’t rise!” she said, stretching out a 
well-gloved hand. ‘I told them not to an. 
nounce me! I thought I would give you a 
pleasant surprise!” seating herself, and un- 
fastening her coat, quite at her ease. “So 
you've been laid up with a bad cold, I hear, 
—_ poor soul, you do look wretched—miser- 
able!” 

“Oh! I'm much better!” said Eleanor, 
with an attempt at cheerfulness, ‘‘ and I hope 
T'll soon be all right!” 

** You don’t look very happy /" said the other, 
abruptly. “You have something on your 
mind!” 

“I!” colouring faintly. “ Why should you 
sayso? Whatan odd idea to oconr to you!”’ 

“Tsit? And, oddersti/, [think I know what 
is preying on you, like the worm in the bud! 
You believe!” leaning forward, and speak- 
ing in a whisper, after glancing cautiously 
round the room, “ You believe that Hugh 
committed that murder! Now, you need no¢ 


speak, your white face speaks fer you! No 
wonder, under such circumstances, you did not 
hit it off! If you cared for him as much as 
I do for a dog, you would not have credited 
him with such adeed! I believe him as inno- 
cent as Jam!” she continued, proudly ; “ but 
there, I am different to you. I know him, and 
I love him, and you do neither the one nor the 
other!” a . “Btop!” patting up 
arg pee ay —~ I came to 
you. your money 
Hugh would oa Law me, 80 I hated 
and if I could have done it without 
tection I would have killed you with 
no more com tion than I would kill a wasp 
but I won't! aa i memes 
your poor, crea’ ow I pity 
you, They fates name sen a — _ for 
a. ave and your 
usband—a. hosband foolish in leve with 
you—but soon [damped hi ; 
and, if nil’ hear be teen seam extin- 
guished his affection. He has left you for ever. 
Is it not the case?” 
“Tt is!” returned Eleanor, with extra- 


ordinary com 
“Then I am avenged!” said the other, 
triumphantly. ‘ He thought to clear himself 


in your eyes, to lead a life of bliss to which 
Arcadia itself would bea mere joke, andin two 
peas noe wet dg nee ap ~—es It is clear _ 
ave now past forgiveness, an 
ee see mr : ! a him. 

e is forbearing for a long time, once you 
pass the rubicon, -bye!” nodding her head, 
emphatically. “You two have lived a life 
apart ever since you came here!’ here she 
paused, and looked at.her companion, in- 
quiringly. 

* How do you know? What grounds have 
you for saying this?” said the other, with 
averted eyes. 

“T know everything. I have ways and means. 
I know, if you wish for full details, from the 
servants. Hugh's valet was in my pay!” 

‘‘I wonder you have the face to sit there and 
say so!” exclaimed Eleanor, indignantly con- 
fronting her. 

** Who is to know?’ said the other, lightly. 
“If you repeat what I tell you,I shall deny 
every word of it. I warn you—I am speaking 
to you now as woman to woman, and what I 
say is for your ear alone, and I have no 
—— +, 

“My ear is very much obliged to you!” 
sarcastically, ‘You have told it that at the 
time you would have murdered me without 
compuaction, that you love my husband, that 
you have a paid spy uuder our roof. Is thare 
anything else?” ironically. 

‘‘No, not much. I am going abroad for a 
long time, and I felt a burning desire to come 
and look at you, and see if you were as 
wretched as they said.” 

‘You mean the servants? ” contemptuously. 

“Never mind whoI mean! And you are. 
What a life poor Hugh must have had! A 
moping, silent companion, whom he only saw 
at dinner, who never , and must have 
nobly represented the traditional Death's head 
at the feast! A woman, who in herown mind, 
had branded him as murderer! Puvor fellow! 
No wonder he was glad to wrench himself free 
from such fascinating society |’ with a wither- 
ing sneer. “I think, in thematter of patience, 
he outrivalled the prophet Job! Another man 
would have thrast you penniless outside his 
door within two days, and he has endured you 
for months, dowered you nobly, and left you 
in possession of a princely establishment—the 
more fool he! Well, au revoir! ’’ rising, and 
leisurely fastening her fars. ‘‘I won't say 
good-bye, for I know we shall meet again!”’ 
So saying she nodded in a patronizing manner 
to her stupefied hostess, and sailed forth out of 
the room as silently as she had entered it. In 
a@ moment more the crunching of wheels upon 
geavel testified to her departure, and Eleanor 
felt as if she had but just awakened from some 


bad dream; and completely broken down be- 





' tween mental suffering and physical weakness, 
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Jeant her face upon her hands, and burst into 
& passion of tears. 

Whilst Mrs. Derwent, who had borrowed 
the Bruce’s brougham, especially to drive over 
and pay fa farewell visit to her dear friend, 
Lady Ravenhill, leant back in that very com- 
fortable conveyance, with a smile of dreamy 
satisfaction on her hard, handsome face, and 
with a warm conviction in her own mind that 
she had done a good morning’s work—had en- 
joyed her ex on immensely—and that there 
‘was not the shadow of a doubt but that the 
Raveuhills had parted for ever. 


(To be continued.) 








TicHT-Rorg dancing dates back to very early 
times, Terence has a reference to it. Frois- 
sart records this feat at the entry of Isabel of 
Bavaria, queen to Charles VI. of France, into 
Paris—“ There was a mayster came out of 
Geane ; he had tied a corde upon the hyghest 
house on the brydge of Saynt Michell over all 
the houses, and the other ende was tyed to the 
Ahygheat tower of Our Ladye’s Churche ; and, 
as the quenne passed by, and was in the great 
strete called Our Lady’s strete, by cause it was 
late, this sayd mayster, wyth two brinnynge 
(burning) candelles in hys handes, issued ont of 
& little stage that he had made on the heygth of 
Oar Ladye’s tower, swynginge as he went upon 
the corde all along the great strete, so that all 
that saw him hadde marvayle how it might 
be; and he bore styll in his handes the two 
brinnynge candelles, so that he might well be 
sene all over Parys and two Wr erg without the 
city. He was such a tombler that his lightness 
ised.” A similar feat was per- 
formed before Edward VI., when he passed in 
rocession through the city of London, in 
ebraary, 1546, previous to his coronation. 

_ Eao Dance mx Inp1a.—The Indian egg dance 
is not, as one might expect from the name 
given it, a dance upon these fragile objects. 
Itis executed in this wise: The dancer, dressed 
in @ corsage and very short skirt, carries a 
willow wheel of moderate diameter fastened 
her head. Around this 


was greatl 


these threads is a Ls fag which is ke 
open by a glass head. Thus equipped, the 
young girl comes toward the spectators with a 
basket full of eggs, which she passes around 
for ion, to prove that they are real, not 
imitations. The music strikes up a jerky, 
monotonous strain, and the dancer Nadien to 
whirl around with great rapidity. Then, 
seizing an egg, she pute it in one of the slip- 
nooses, and with a quick motion throws itfrom 
her in such a way as to draw the knot tight. 
The swift turning of the dancer produces a 
centrifugal force which stretches the thread 
out straight like a ray shooting from the cir- 
cumference of the circle. One after another 
the 8 are thrown out in these slip-nooses 
until they make a horizontal aureole or halo 
above the dancer’s head. Then the dance be- 
‘comes more rapid—so rapid, in fact, that it is 
difficult to distinguish the features of the girl. 
The moment is critical ; the least false step, 
the least irregularity in time, and the 
dash, against each other. But how can thi 
dance be stopped? There is but one way—re- 
move the eggs in the same way in which they 
have been putin p This operation is by 
far the most delicate of the two. It is neces- 
Sary that the dancer, by a single motion, 
should take hold of the egg and remove it from 
the noose. A single false motion of the hand, 
the least interference with one of the threads, 
and the general arrangement is suddenly 
broken, and the whole ormance dis- 
astrously ended. At last all the eggs are suc- 
cessfully removed, and the dancer stops, and 
without seeming in the least dizzied by the 
dance of ggenty- Bye or thirty-five minutes, ad- 


vances with a firm step to the spectators and 
sce cota Th whieh are im. 
mediately broken a to prove that 
there is no trick in the 


| fight against his k 






























GOLDEN GRAIN. 
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CHAPTER XIX, 
‘THE STATELY HOMES OF ENGLAND,” 


Statery indeed! And Priory Park was one 
of the stateliest of them. In the very pret- 
tiest part of Surrey, within convenient distance 
of town, and yet as far in the country and as 
complete in its own seclusion as if the busy 
metropolis had been a hundred miles away. 
It was the very perfection of a beautiful 
English home, and I think the poetess must 
have had just such a one in her mind when she 
wrote her ever-quoted a. 

It was very old—so old, indeed, that part of 
it, a ruin now, dated back to the times when 
King Alfred ralei in England, and tried to 
civilise his rough people and to teach them 
something besides the way to cut the throats 
of their enemies. The story of the old keep was 
something ap2cryphal I believe, but it was nice 
to believe init, and the St. Colomb’s did that 
to their heart’s content. The newest of the 

house was of the time of the Stuarts, and the 
older portion which was habitable dated from 
Queen Elizabeth, There had been'a Meredyth 
of repute in her day, who had served her so 
well that she had rewarded him by makin 
him Earl St. Colomb, witha large grant 
land to add to his estates. 

That the lad was taken by force from a 
monastery, and that the house itself was 
annexed, and the monks turned out to do as 
they could, was of little consequence, The 
Catholics had fallen on evil times in the days 
of the —— queen ; andthe Meredyths came 
and settled, and made their home where the 
holy men had sung hymns and done charitable 
déeds, and rale? the Jand all round them like 
feudal barons or kings in little. The place 
had never lost its name. It was the Priory 
still; and there was somethiug peaceful and 
religious-looking about the grey stone walls, 
and the mullioned windows and the ivy that 
had thickened with the growth of ages, till it 
looked like a part of the wall itself. 

Even Cromwell, who did so much to destroy 
the characteristics of all the old family places 
he came acrose, and who thought even churches 
none tc 0 good to stable his troopers’ horses in,had 
not been able toefface the old world grandeur 
ot Priory Park. The owner of it in his day 
had had to fly for his life, because he would not 
, nor give his allegiance 
to the iron-han Paritan who carried 
religion at the point of the sword, and killed 
and ravaged with a prayer on his lips, and 
death in his hand, 

It seeemed then as if a Meredyth would 
never reign in the old house again, but better 
times came for the adherents of the luckless 
Stuarts. The king had his own again, anda 
reaction set in as violent as the previous tem- 

est had been. Charles the Second flang 
unties and rewards broadcast to all who had 
helped him in his need, and Hugh Meredyth 
of Priory Park had been one of the most 
efficient. An exile himself, he bad aided his 
exiled master, and when Charles rode once 
more throagh the streets of London with the 
ple who had murdered his father shouting 
‘or joy at his retarn, his old friend and comrade 
was close beside him. If he was an ingrate to 
others he was not to Hugh Meredyth, and took 
a royal interest in the redecoration and purify- 
ing of the Priory after its desecration by the 
Cromwellian troops. 

There were spitefal people who said that it 
was because the daughter of the house was 
remarkably pretty and winning that His 
Majesty took all the trouble, but there was 
neyer anything beyond talk. Mistress Elfrida 
Meredyth was a most discreet young person, 
and married a baronet, and never gave the 
world any cause to say a slanderous word, 
True she went tocourt, and was about the person 
of the Queen, but so were many other youn 
ladies, and Her Majesty was a most virtuous an: 
amiable lad 


Charles took an unusual interest in the re- 
storation of the home of his favourite, andran 
in debt to many worthy tradespeople for the 
decorations and embellishments which it was 
his royal will should be put up. Nothin 
would do but that the place should be purifie 
with fire after its Puritan ——- ; and 
certainly the worthy people who had enjoyed 
it under Cromwell had left it very dirty. 
Excess of holiness and dirt very often go to- 
gether, and the banqueting hall had been 
made stables of, and the dainty private apart- 
ments of the ladies of the family had been 
used as the dwelling ce wony of rough men who 
knew more about fighting than the usages of 
gentlemen. 

It was a mercy the whole place was not 
destroyed in the vigorous efforts to purify it 
that were thought necessary. I was shown 
the traces of the cleansing fires in more than 
one part of the building when I was familiar 
enough with it to roam about and explore it. I 
saw it first on a sunny afternoon in the early 
autumn, when everything around it was look- 
ing its loveliest, and the sun was shining on 
the old grey front, and lighting up the windows 
into specks of dazzling light. 

I had been met at tho nearest station, some 
two miles away, by the carriage and well- 
trained servants, who treated me, Magdalen 
Ormsby, as if I had been a duchess, I had been 
rather nervous as I travelled down from town 
as to what manner of reception I should meet 
with. Lady St. Colomb had been kindness 
itself to me when she came to see me, but then 
I was in my little London lodging and adrift 
in the world. Now that she had actually en- 
gaged me as her dependent, a member of her 
household, I might have to sink into a very dif- 
ferent place and—— 

I checked myself in this strain of wondering. 
Who was I that I should expect or even hope 

for any different treatment from any other 
salaried person in the house? I should be 

thankful when the introduction to my new 
daties was over, and I had shaken down into my 
ace—that was all, The train steamed quietly 
into the little station of Ripplesdale—a quaint 
picturesque place that looked as if the busy 

world was a long way off —as indeed it was for 

any traffic that affected it. It was built mainly 
for the convenience of the Priory, and the Earl 
and Countess took an interest in its appearance 
and the well-being of the few officials there. 

A servant out of livery put his head in at the 

carriage window. 

** Miss Ormsby?” he said, dubiously. 

** Yes,” I replied, ‘‘ that is my name.” 

“The carriage is here, if you please, miss, 

and my lady desired me to give you this note.” 

He handed me out and put a note into my 

hand. It was very short, but set me at my ease 


at once, 

‘““My Dzazn Miss Ormspy,—Unexpected 
visitors have prevented our meeting you ; you 
will pardon it Iam sure. Johnson will bring 
you safely to us.—Yours truly, 

‘“H, Merepyrs.” 


‘* Her ladyship is véry kind,” I said, trying 
with all my might to appear quite at my ease 
and not afraid of this exceedingly polite and 
grand-looking person, whom I concladed to be 
“ Johnson.” -He-+handed me into the carriage 
with the utmost attention, and saw to my 
luggage, which looked extremely mean and 
small in connection with the prancing horses 
and the el t carriage, and then took his seat 
beside the driver. 

“That is the Priory, miss,” he said, pre- 
sently, when a turn in the road brought us in 
view of the house. ‘This is considered the 
finest view of it.” 

“It is very beautifal,” I replied. ‘‘And oh, 
what's that?” 

It was whirling, dancing, rushing water, and I 
had no idea we were near anyriver. Seen 
through the trees it had a fairy-like effect, and 
shone white and sparkling like thousands of 
diamonds, 

**That’s the White Lady’s Pool, miss,” he 





y. 
Whatever his motive might have been, 


e 


said. “A pretty place, though the family 
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seldom come there. It’s a« bit of the river: 
really. ‘The river rans very close- to the house 
on this side; it isa‘t more than half-a-mile 
away. That pool is a queer bend of it—looks 
like # bit ontout of itlike.” 

So Priory Park had yet another eharm—it 
was on the river, The Thames-went gliding by 
in all its beauty;and there would ‘be boating 
and fishing, perhaps, jast as theretused to be 
sometimes, when we were very -good and 
industrious at Wassenhaanser. 

We came into better sight of this 
curious pool, after going a Tittle farther, 
and Johnson told me that it got‘its*name of 
the White Lady’s Pool from ‘some tradition 
of remote ages, which set forth thatwiadytiad 
drowned herself there for love’ssakey‘and ‘from - 
the fact that her ghost was said to-haant the 
scene of her untimely end. 

‘But there have been more accidents there 
since that time,” he said, ** It's an awkward 
place is the pool, and if -my lord could have ‘ 
filled up and done away with altogether, 
think he would. : He don't like it,” : 

_ ‘ And would it be invpossible?”’ TD: asked, 
interested, I hardly’ knew why, in: what-my : 
escort was saying. 

**I¢ seems 80; mise,” horeplied; “everything « 
seems to wash right away into ‘the ‘river 4 
directly. Toere have been waggon loads ‘of 
stuff put down. Bat'the people my ferdshas 
consulted all say the same thing—it’s mo use, 
There's an undercurrent or. something of 
that sort that. makes it impossible.”’ 

We: were out of sight of the pool now and 
close to the. house, and my heart‘was beating 
with at! sorts-of mingled feelings, These ‘pe sple 
impressed mo ‘gtrangely. “2t° was their 
great and anvarying kindness, I suppose; but I 
felt as if I were coming home as “I*néared the 
house. “I had neverkuown what home meant; 
the nearest approach to it iad! bee at the 
school at \Wassenhatser. I°had been very 
happy there, but I had been slone;’ No mother 
came to feteh me when: holiday-time- came 
round, no father had expressed ‘himeel 
satisfied with meas [ had heard other girls’ 
fathers do when they had~maile ‘a’ success, 
Should I find the fitst-home T had ever known 
under the reof of Harry‘ Meredyth’s ‘parents ? 
It seemed so, for when the carriage diove np 
to aside-door there were more servants to wait 
upon-me; and more messages from the ladyof 
the house, 


An elderly woman, who announes@ herself as 
her ladyship’s ‘own woman,”-cathe forward 


to receive me aid: install me in my rooms—a }: 


pretty set-of two, overlooking -the-park, and a 
long ‘stretch of country ‘outside'the ‘gates. I 
could just catch a glimpse of the’ river 
on ‘the extreme right—not ‘the pool. we 
had passed, bata tranquil, flowing ourve 
that just served to make the landscape 


perfect. 

“My lady hopes you will like, these zooms, 
miss,” the woman said, throwing open the deor 
of another in the corridor communieating with 
the turret in which my apartments were situ- 
ated. “These are Lady Hilda’s rooms; and 
the:family all sleep io this wing.”’ 

“Tdike them very much,” I said; ‘“ they 
could not be more comfortable or pretty.” 

“My lady was so sorry not to meet you,” 
the lady's maid went on. “But her Grace ‘the 
Dachess of Wantage came suddenly, and she 
could not weil get away. Her grace is not got 
rid of in # hurry,” she added, laughing ; “and 
she’s easily huffed.” 

“I don’t know that I expected to ‘be'met at 
all,” Laaid, qaietly, “I expected to have to 
ask someone to show me the way; and walk 
from:the station.” 

“My lady would never have allowed ‘that,”’ 
was the comfortable answer. “She was moat 
particular with Johnson.” 

_ ‘ And he-was most particular in being atten. 
—— wh neo ne is that?” 

* Theis t gong, miss; itis rather loud, 
What will you please-te weat ?*Shall I help 
you todress?” 

“ Shall Dbe expécted downstairs? ”’ 


dinner iow, Isa 
jsordeal. Who would come-and ‘takemedown ? 





**To dinner, miss ?” 





ts Yer? : 

“ Sdrely, miss f,’’ was 
of surprise. . 

“I did not:knew whether Dshould dine with 
the. family,’’I said. “Lady Si, Colomb did 
not mention anythiag about that, and——”’ 

“ Ofeourse you will, miss, I:heard her tell- 


the answer, in a tone 


Jing Hawkins about.laying a cover for you,and |: 


where ‘he was to put it. I willlay:out-your 
things, if you please, and tien I mustsend the 
housemaid, ifyoudon’t mind. She understands 
dressing ladies, “My own lady ‘will sant 
mis.” : 7 > s , TF 

I assured her I did not’ want-a maid3-not 
even for my hair, at whiel assertion she loolied 
rather dubious, - and‘retired; after: out 
my ‘very best dress and seme lace 


orafiles and a fichu. I was nob to be-# paidide- 
‘) pendent merely,’ then. I was tobe, toa certain 


extent,on an ty; ateny ‘rate, as far as 
meals went. ben should 
wonderéd ; not before >I ‘meet them-‘allat 
. It would be rather an 


Would*anybody, or-should’ I have: to find my 
way’ to the -dinizig-room alone? “1” did’ not 


-speculate long, for before my toilet-was 


Lady 8:/Colom> and her daughter both came 
tomy r6om and told me‘quite-like old friends 
how glad they were to see me again, and how 
they hopéd I should be happy with them, 
Priory Park was home; there-was nota doub 
of'it; and I went downstairs~with them -with 


grateful tears dimming my ‘eyes atid’ ready to 


overflow on-to my cheeks. 


“CHAPTER “XX. 
FAMILY PORTRA {nag 

Haoy’ HizpA Menzepyen- had’ been’ a some- 
what unformed girl, though “very béautifal, 
when I had seen her at Wassenhauser. DP-was 


astonished to-see how she “had ‘developed, and 
what afair, gracefal creature she:had become 


. 


f |-in the time that had gone by sinee that exami. 


nation day. She was tall and fair; resending 
her mother much ‘more than her brother. did ; 


but there were the same eyes, with the resem- 


plance to something thathad hauntedme‘ever 


since my first introduction to the ‘family— 
Hagh'seyes and Harry’s—thoughtheex 
in each was different. 4 

Lady St. Golomb was fairly brimming ‘over 
with kindness and the desire to make me feel 
that I was to beat home with them, and her 

jeasant face looked so motherly, as she shook 

nds with me,’and hoped IT should'make my- 
sélf comfortablé at’ Priory’ Park, that I d 
have found it in my heart to fling “my atma 
round her neck and kiss her instead’of' return- 
ing her greeting witha few formal-words, ° 

*“¥ou mustn't be “afraid of us, my dear,” 
she’said. -** We are’ very homely people} my 
lord and» myself like comfort -better than 
fashion;and we live very simply. You know 
us all; [ think ; there’s only Mr. Fairchila-here 
to-day besides ourselves, and you had seen him 
before you-ever saw us, you kiow.” ” © 

The mention of Reuben Fairchild’s name 
gave mea cold shiver—it always did. I could 
not account for my strange dread of him.’ He 
had been very polite ‘when I-had-seen’him; bat 


‘there was a curious look in his eyes‘d3 he 


spoke to me as ifthe were trying to ‘read“my 
thoughts, on 
‘All ‘fancy, I daresay, but uncom: 

nevertheless. “I nvast try and get tid of such 


ideas now that I was likely to'see’ more of }: 


him. 1 silently’ made up my ‘mind that I 
would see aq little as possible, and’it did not 


appear as if we should come mach’ in'con- | 


tact. 
All down the handsome- staircase’ were 


ictares of value and old eee : 
Laser have delighted’ the heart ‘of the anti- 


arian. It-was‘real ; there were no esthetic 
shams about Priory Park, and the 
the 


its beauty of design and faultless 
“ We don’t dine in ‘the gréat 





soe) my lady, I }* 


fortable, | 


“of |: 
of the‘fine old hall through’ which | 
we passed to the dining-room: was priceless” in, |’ 
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aro alone,” Lady St. Golomb said, as we 
passed through a stately compartméat with a 
éarved roof and stained windows through 
which: the ‘sun sent a ‘thousand fantastic 
colours overus -as‘we'went ‘by. ‘It is too 
large. We use that ‘little blaedining‘room off 
it—it ian’t so handsomie, perhaps; bat it’s more 


A servant ed the'door of the ‘blue din- 
img-toom‘a¥ she‘spoke,; and’we went into the 
most comfortable’ room I had ever seen for a. 
small’ family.. Zts-colour gave its name—the 
prevailing tint-was*blue, bat toned down in a 
pleasant fashion,.with daxrmonising colours, 
and it was hung with pictures, portraits most 
of them, The familiar faesof-Huogh Meredyth 
looked down at be of Per) merce 
asl -éntered. An ey ‘ing 6yes an 
curly ir were between the windows just over 

re . 


fs Awas standing there ready to 
give me right cordial greeting. 

The Earl came forward first and took my 
“hand ina ey eee that made me forget 
his rank and thisk of him only as a kind, 





fatherly man, anda thorough gentleman, 

“Tam glad to see you, my dear,” he said. 
“Th eyo Wi Bet on, vith us and make & 
finished musician of Hilda here, in process of 
time, “I recolléct- What you can do in that lin 
very well,” : 

‘8 will do my best, my lord,” I said, and 
ppc at Aig forward and gave my hand 
a were t it remembered for hours after. 

“It's awfully jolly to Me: of your being 
here!” he said.“ hops ye ll find us nicer 
than the Craddock tribe.” © 

‘a. boy he was! He would never be 
anything else as far as warmth of heart and 
kindness were concerned, and I laughed and 
told"him Iwas sure they were much nicer 
than my ‘late et Ra. ¢ 

“She was a cat!” Harry said, emphatically ; 
and then ‘we’ all langhed; and the Earl said 
that ‘perhaps’ thers ‘was. some-reason in her 
indignation, after all. She could nob understand 
that young people could without thinking 
sor doing evil ; anyhow it all: ended well, 


* But there beve been harm,” Harry 
gaia,” eon . “Miss Ormsby might 
‘have been léft-alt férlorn for ever solong'without 


Land no harm Had come of it. 


} anything*to do if it hadn't been for the mater 


here going to the rescue. Oh ! here's Fairchild 
-at’last, and thesoup ; I'm awfully h ve 
‘We had been wa or Mt, P jwho- 
had ‘been despatehed on some business to'the 
‘other side of the “park; and had only jast‘re- 
-turnéd: in‘ time to make ahurricd’ toilet. ‘He 


prise, and the curious look that came into bis 
dark face, were rather apes 
‘* Miss: Ormaby “here! ’? ‘he said,’ coming. 
forward 'to-gréet me. 
‘oHere, and Wkely to stay here!” Hatry 
said, “ “We aré’all going 'to have our musical 
education perfected at once, so we have en- 
gaged the Wassenhanser professoress to take us 
in hand.” ; 


“ Harry! said. Lady 8t.-Colomb, from her 
side Sue ae et uncomfortably you 

\ * iss ’ sane ’ 
me She’s just°Miss Ormsby, and she under- 
- stands ‘what I’ mean, don’t you?’ he asked, 
and I laughed. and waid I did:perfectly. He 
wantéd'to make me feel at heme, and to show 
Fairehila that I was as one of themselves, 


“things 





hall re we 


pictures on tht 
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Properly, 


had a natural insti 


“any collection. aragek. 
Have you seer’ the’ tiew erro 8?” 
Lady St. Colonib asked; when we #é ~ our- 


Process; Wut théy are Guridas; thd I think not 
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Hughagaih |  Tseéinied as if every ‘Yoor in 
the house held some mementoof him. Hé'was 
heré at @ fair pretty child resting avdinst a 
huge dog that looked large enough to éat him. 
And Bady Hil@a tol@me thut the béast had 
pulled bim ouWof the water otice wher He was 
in imnpitient danger of being drowned. 

“Ipowas before thy tine, cf course,” she 
said ; “Ivean’tfaney votsin’ High’ in trocks 
a. trills;he ate fo et big ttiah'to'me, 

ut papa t adtly liké what he was 
at that time" : ‘ 

_ “You ‘ate very fond’ of him?” Paid, long- 
ing to hear all ‘there was Tor her to tell me 
about him, and yet dreading that Some chatice 
word “aight ‘betray’ mIny OWh"meatess, and 
reveal ‘how ‘entirely he dectipied my thoughts. 

‘‘Love him !” she replied with @lmost &téne 
of strprize: atthe question, ©THefe is‘no one 
else'in-@ll the wide world that we léve as well. 
Papwend ‘toammia lovk'on Win‘as b Kecond bon, 
and as for me I adore him.’ He i#'the dearest 
fellowin' all the world is Hugh.” 

A’ thot throtigh fic at her artless 
words: Doubtless it was intended that he 
shouldbe ‘dearer stillbat’ some time ;‘that the 
family shouldbe more anfited than they were 
at present even: by “her amartyhig Wer cousin. 
I think I tdrned pale atthe thought, for Lady 
St. Oolémb smaddenly: said to mie,’ ‘My dear, 

are yan Wold? You look ill.” 

_ * @bU tio, thank you,’ Pend, Wabtily blash- 

ing tuieugh now, for Ifelt ae if ste’ contd read 

wate scatehter lovee bscold’such ‘a day 
8 29E5. Po) ‘ 

Werhad @ delightful talk before the gentle- 
men*joiied us. -Hilda’sWowdd ne everything 
bere ban ro inthe bal thd*told me the 
ne ‘allo the peéple who figtred on the 
walls, “Phere wis the Barks po0d many years 
pusesen'S looked now; an her ladyship 

na wonderfally ‘piinted White sdtin dress, 
Jookitig ab fresh and as fair ad Rer dwuphter did 
now, ‘though she told” me the’ pieture was 
“painted © after she was “niartied’ to Lord 
St. Golomb: rosa , 

“Thete’was’ Harty’ as°a' baby’ of twelve 
‘mon the palniost recégnisa dle How for the same, 
by reason ef his byes. and exptéss 
‘Hilde, waik, pretty girl “of ‘seven or'to, all 
Wild’ flowers atid “titted Jeaves; looking like a 
a Mg nyfiph. “ 

‘Tt was the only -way.she would be taken, 
wilful child that she was,’ her mother said. 
‘* We wanted. her.painted.”” 

“In my very beat frock and with my hair 
opel shed, and every frill about me 
{with,propriety,” a said, laughing.’ 
‘ The artist said.1,was right, Miss Ormsby, 
think of that! Argan ber his. saying that I 

net that was always true; 
ctareturiéd Out ® pidture— 


‘ahid} ‘ateePall, the y 

a beattif ; if it ien'6 a likeness,” 
rhe “atid & Woxderfal one. She 

had’ altered Yéry little in featured; and the 


l ent’ wii a thing of bedwty and 
& ee ‘art’ that ‘wad wertly a plaée in 


selved down upon the sofa’'a 
toom. ““T don’t “remémber 


Our tétr of the 
name of the 


“Rh; wait tin Fa é Bedil soitiedtie é1x6’s 
face“in them,” Tiady Hild rémarkéd: “We 
have “Mr. in that ‘style re 
And there ‘Wéenis to ‘be the claiiéur of the 
infernal igiofis ‘about hie face it that por- 


“ My dear tilda { j Og 

“ Well, mathiha ord Oe what Harty said, 
And you know papa said ‘that’ there was: a 
queer Borie about the light? that rade 
a look as thts were til ur flares about 

m,”’ F. 

Shé ‘brought an albtim from the table and 
opened oa tet itte pret the beautiful 
photogra tétneéd till shetame to a 


it? 
Gn a pede by seul. Te 


jon; and Lady: |*of 


Strong relief from a background of éxteeding 
blackness. Every feature séemed to be in- 
tensifiéd, as it wére,'khd thé eyés had a glitter 
that was uncomftrtablé tolodk at, duedonbtless, 
to the arrangeniént of light ard’ the process by 
which the picture was takep. It was wonder- 
fally lifelike Withal, but,'as Katy Hilda suid, 
was suggestive of flames and ‘éerie uncanay 
lights. I had hevér geen him‘ Wok ‘tike thst; 
but I felt stre he coulg do £0, ahd I turned the 
Page, feeling as if he Wére fookitig over my 
shoulder now. . . 
“*Tt'is not'a pretty style,” Tsiiid. “Ithink 
T'préfer the old fashidn of Tight and shade ; ic 
# more natural.” ; 
Lady 8t, Colomb made some rethark “anent 
iwhat I hw@ said, and ther ddtighter and I 
‘turned over ‘the ‘albam ‘and ‘talked ‘about the 
différent faces thérdin, while sHe dropped into 
a doze,I think. . Presently we came. upon 
/ailother “portrait ‘of Reuben Fairciild—a 
different ‘style altdgether; one ‘in which he 
lodked’'a sufficiently handsonie man, with 
hothing particularly weird ‘or evil abouthim. 
I passed it by without'a word, and Hilda ldoked 


at me. 
“ oe like him ?” she said. 
“No.” 


‘Neither do I.” 
‘“ Wh } hot? ” 
“Faon’t know. Do you?” 
“No.” 
.‘** Bat you don’t like him! It’s a cése of 
"Dr. Pell.’ I tell mamma it is instinct. She 
says it’s notisetise; but he is not a good man, 


lam Sure of it. He always seems to me to be 


plotting fomething. He witches papa ard 
Farry as if he were a cat, and they were mice; 
a 6 is #0 “‘hotribly civil to me—bortibly 
ci » a 

Tt was odd that I shctli‘find some one who 
‘had précisély the tanie fdeling towards Harry’s 
former tutor as T Had, It was exactly what I 
felt about'Mr: Pairchild > and I feltas if he had 
been reading my thoughts, when the ddor 
opened the next‘ mément, and the gentleman 
camein, The albtit’ Was open at his portrait, 
and hé took occasion to ask me What I thought 


it. 
‘ Tlike this one!” I*naid; pointing to the one 
before me; “Hut the other fe not a pleasant 
one.” 
“ Yet it isa likeness |” 
“A touch bi one really than’ this,” I 
said, rathér shortly. “‘It ldcks to'me as if it 
‘pictured your thoughts as wélfasyour features. 
Phere is a glamour éver it, soniehow, that 
takes it dncommon.” 
Lady Hilda had gone ‘across the room to her 
father; wlio had called her,’ and we were alone 
for a monient. 
‘* Will you allow’ me*to congratulate you on 
your good forttihe in coming ‘hére?”’ ‘he said, 
bending over me, and mondpélizing my atten- 
tion ‘completély. ‘You will find your lines 
have fallen tipon'pleasant places, Miss Ormsby.” 
‘‘Everyoné is very kind to me,’’ I replied. 
*¢P am. to be congratulated, I know.” 
” cannot’ help beitig kind. It would 
beout of théir hatnre to be otherwise! May 
I give you a piééee of advice, "Miss Ormsby ?” 
‘* Certaihly! If will be for me to take it or 
not, as I please.” 
“That, ofcourse! Here itis, then. Never 
do anything to jéopardize Peni pesition here. 
Keep your plice in the St. Colomb family ; ‘it 
will be to your interest hereafter.” 
pus | hardly undérstand you, Mr. Fairchild,” 
I waid, rising, and’moving away from him, I 
‘did not watit to talk to him any longer. ‘I 
think Lady 8t: Colomb is beckoning to me, 
y on heré is too new to make any plans 
for the future as yet, and I do not think I need 
discuss it with anyone except her ladyship 
herself,’’ 
TIwanted to show him that I did not wish to 
falk to ‘him; anid’I was afraid I had done it 
rudely, buf he sédined' to tale’ fio offence. 
‘What I said was’ well meant,” he said, 
@tiietly. “Yes, ber ladyship does want you, 
to give'ts a treat with some miisic, Thope, I 





Se tenet 


Be ; y 
é'Face Stand out in 


“am affaid “your powers will be jtaxed some- 


e 


times';* we are all so fond of mnsic af Priory 
ark,”’ 

There was such ‘a stratige manner in hie 
fashion of talking. It was alsiost ‘as if ‘he 
‘were the muster of the house—st any rate, as 
if he had gome power therein, of which I knew 
nothing, 





CHAPTER XXI. 
THE SHADOW ‘OF A SECRET. 

‘It was to give them sdttie music, as Mr 
Fairchild had prédicted, that I was called 
ficross the room,'and the manuer of asking ‘the 
for it wis'so nice, and the attention pid me 
80 genuirie and sincere, that it completely hid 
the fact that I was there for the purpose, and 
made me feel at ease with t¥em ail, ard ce 
rapport With the iusfraument at once, 

And such an jnstrunient as it was to play 
upon | Atplendid grand by a celebrated maker, 
that ‘responded to every touch like a livids 
thing, dud sent ont such sweet sounds as made 
me forget where 1 was énd who were present, 
und everytbitig, except the fact that I had reat 
titisic &t my comand once more, We had 
had good pianos at Wassenhauser. Madame 
Lowenthal had been very particiler on that 
score, And owed much of her sticcess With her 
music pupils to the fact. The instrament ox 
Which we played in our cohcert-room was one 
of the best that Gerniany conld produce, and 
even beginners Were not dllowed to spoil their 
éars°and their tempers by practics on worn- 
out, tuneléss things, such as Mrs, Wortley 
Craddock had deemed good enough for her 
children to Tearn tipon. ae4 ual 

Nothing I Had ever’ touched came up to this 
one, atid I think Lady St. Colomb saw the 
delight in my face. 

“ You like the instrument? ” she eaid, 

“It is the finest I ever touched!” I replied. 
* What would you like me to play?” 

‘**T should like to Hear the very piéce that 
we heard you play at school,” she said, kindly. 
“We have often talked about it since. Have 
you it With you?” 

My own Chorale, It was kind of them to 
remémber it, and I told her I knewit by heart. 
I could play it without any music, and my 
fingérs' wandered over the keys in the prelude, 
while I hardly Kcew my own wotk in the 
beauty of the notes'as they rippled and swelled 
under my hands. 

‘*PThatk you, thank you!” they all said, 
when I had done, and Lady Hilda's eyes were 
full of tears, the finést compliment that she- 
could have psid'me. . 

‘Phat is lovely,” she said. “I never knew 
such music could be got out of a piano.” 

**You will do as well yourself, by-afid-by,” 
I said to her, as’ she came and stood Over me. 
‘*Remember how many years of my life I have 
devoted to it ; I ought to play well,” 

They asked for another and another, and I 
lost myself in the music, and played as I had 
not had an opportunity of playing for a long 
time. Iwas conscious that Reuben Fairchild 
was watching me, with an odd expression on 
his‘face; and that Lord St. Colomb and Harry 
wére sitting motionless, as if they were really 
enjoying’ the pieces I played. I think they 
were ; théy were all musical, but they had not 
had the training I had, The ex-tutor was the 
fitst' to speak when, at length, I stopped. 

“You have given us a treat, Miss Ormsby !’”’ 
he said. 

‘*Yes! indeed,” echoed the Harl. ‘*I,hac 
no idea what you could do in that way, my 
dear, I never heard anything better, not even 
froto Arabella Goddard.” 

‘* You flatter me, my lord,” I replied, smiling 
and delighted with his praise. “I was afraid 
I was boring you all. 1 almost forgot where 
I was; it is sueh a treat to me to touch such 
& piano,” : 
‘Boring us! If I were not afraid of fatiguing 
you I'would ask for something else. Doyou 
sing 9” 

“Not much. Iwas not one of Madame 





Lowenthal’s show popils in-that rerpcot. 2 
was tiever regularly taught.” 
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“ Bat you do, I cansee it. Will you not give 
us something—as ballad, or anything you like, 
We are all so fond of vocal music as well as 
instrumental,” 

‘My repertoire is not extensive!’’ I said, 
turning over a pile of songs that Harry im- 
mediately put infrontof me, “I am afraid 
I cannot go beyond the very simplest songs, 
and they aré mostly German.” 

‘*Some of the German songs are the prettiest 
of any!’ Me, Fairchild said, advancing with 
& little book familiar enough to me, for it con- 
tained a selection used almost everywhere ; 
and I sang two or three of the best known 
amongst them, and then a sudden impulse, I 
know not what, prompted me to wander off 
into something more familiar to English ears. 
I gave my fancy the rein, and sang “ Oft in the 
Stilly Night,” with a verve and feeling that 
startled even myself. It had been a favourite 
song of my mother’s. She was not much given 
to amusing herself by singing, or indeed any- 
thing else, Her whole life, as far as I had 
known it, had seamed to be one of mortifi- 
cation and discomfort ; but she had had a splen- 
did vvice, and on rare occasions I had heard 
her use it, 

As the last notes of the song died away on 

my lips I lifted my head, and saw that 
Reuben Fairchild was regarding me with a 
look so curious and weird that I was 
frightened. He was behind me; but I saw 
him in alarge glass, and he saw that I did, and 
instantly altered the expression of his features, 
and composed his face to its natural expres- 
sion. It was the same odd look which had 
disconcerted me on the very first time of our 
meeting, when Harry and he had come to my 
‘assistance, and pulled me off the stone by the 
Lurley Rock. I+ was almost a look of recogni- 
tion—as if he knew me—and I am perfectly 
sure I had never seen him before. 

I turned round after my song, rising to leave 
the piano, and the Earl caught hold of my arm, 
His face was very pale, and his lips quivered. 

“That song, my dear!” he said. ‘ Where 

did you learn it? Who taught you to play it 
like that?’ 

“My mother, my lord!’’ I said, “ she used 
sto sing it. I don’t know that she ever taught 
me; bat I caught it from her, I suppose, and it 

_Was in one of our books at school.” 

~** Your mother was a musician, then, like 
yourself?” 

_ “Oh, no! She had a sweet voice, and some- 
times—ve-y rarely—she used to sing. I am 
afraid I have chosen the song inopportunely,” 
for the tears were standing in his eyes. ‘It 
was the most familiar one in my head—that 
was all.” 

** No, no! Llikedit very much. Itis a beauti- 
“tul song; but it is one tbat has its memories 
for me, that is all, You have given us a great 
treat, my dear—let me thank you for it!” 

He pressed my hand and left the room, and 
we did not have any more music that evening. 
Gady Hilda and her mother and Harry 
gathered round me, and talked and asked 
-questions about the old Wassenhauser days, 
and my life there. And Mr. Fairchild 
occupied himself with a book in a far corner 
of the room; but I could feel and see that he 
~was watching, and listening—that not a word 
~or @ look of mine escaped him. It was very 
uncomfortable; but I hoped that I should get 

used to it in time, or that he would get tired. 
My presencs there was certainly no business of 
his, and it was foolish of me to care about him ; 
but I was strange as yet, and easily put ont. 

The Earl did not retura till after Lady St. 
Colomb and her daughter had signified their 
intention of retiring, and Harry went away to 
his own den when we retired, leaving the tutor 
in the drawing-room by himself. It might 
have been fancy, born of my own excited 
imagination ; but it seemed to me that I 
caught a look of intense hatred from the dark, 
silent man sent after the bright light-hearted 

young fellow as he went out at the door. He 
was altogether a disagreeable, uncomfortable 
sort of person, this Mr. Reuben Fairchild, and 
I was very thankful that no duties of mine 


would be likely to bring us much in contact 
with each other, 

I had bad dreams about him that firat night 
at Priory Park. He seemed to bean evil 
influence in my life, somehow’; and in spite of 
the charming room, and the comforts of every 
kind that surrounded me, I could not slee; 
soundly. I dreamed of the pool I had seen, an 
that some spell took me thither to be dragged 
down into its black depths by Reubon Fair- 
child, Then my mother came in between us, 
and bade him desist. 

“Better as itis, better as it is!” she said, 
and with the words sounding in my ears I 
woke to find that it was daylight, and the 
birds were twittering in the trees outside. 

‘*I will get up,” I said to myself. ‘‘It is the 
strange place that makes me wakeful. I shall 
_ off these megrims if I take a run out- 

I had never lost my habits of early rising, 
even in London, and I was soon and 
refreshed after plentiful cold water, and found 
my way down to aside door, where a house- 
maid wascleaning. She locked at} me with 
something of surprise, but made way respect- 
fully for me to her, and I was soon in the 
gar ens, all r me ns the oe scents . 
early morning, and eloquent with the songs o 
the waking birds, It was a lovely scene, and 
to me, fresh from the wilderness of bricks and 
mortar, seemed like a veritable glimpse of 

paradise. 

There was no one about, and I explored the 
pretty gardens and the park beyond for a good 
distance, till I found myself by a sudden turn 
in the road close to the pool that had such an 
uncanny association with it. I had not heard 
the story as yet, bat it had something to do 
with death and drowning, and it was a weird- 
looking place even on this sunshiny morning. 
It was much closer to the house than I had 
any idea of. The view from the terraces and 
windows gave such an idea of distance, but it 
was very little over half a mile, and the sound 
of the rushing water could be distinctly heard 
from that side of the house. 

It was a carious inlet of the river ; like a little 
bay—almost landlocked; and indeed there 
was ®& spring, as well as the stream, to fill it. 
The water came tumbling round a rock that 
stood some height, and was covered with wild 
growth of shrubs and vegetation, into a deep 
pool that looked black and unfathomable 
under the overhanging trees. At the other side 
of the rock the water found its way back again 
to the river, broad and placid here, as if nothing 
ever disturbed its even surface, and looking as 
still and peacefal on this sunny morning as 
though it had never held any dark secret in 
its hidden depths since the day when it first 
began its course to the sea. 

It wasa curious place, caused, no doubt. by 
some odd formation of the river brink. d 
I stood looking at it, and thinking of the story 
in connection with it that Johnson had hinted 
at—how someone had died there for love, and 
taken to haunting the placeever since. Should 
I ever see her ghost, I;wondered. I thought I 
should like to ; it would be a new experience 
to me, and I half resolved that I would come 
down there some night and look for her..: 

“ A curious place, Miss Ormsby!” 

I started violently. Where had Mr. Fair- 
child come from, that he was standing there 
by my side, looking as if he had risen out of 
the earth. 

“Yes,” I replied; ‘‘it is a curious place. 
I did not know you were here, I thought-3—” 

‘‘That you were enjoying the beauties of 
nature all alone? So you were, bat you were 
so absorbed in your own thoughts that you did 
not hear me, I approached you like any 
ordinary mortal, I assure you; you must have 
been thinking of-——’”’ 

‘*T have been thinking of the white lady and 
her ghost,” I said. ‘I should like to see her.” 

“Oh! you have heard that story?” 

“ After a fashion. Johnson told me.” 

‘I don’t think that poor lady of long ago, 
whose very existence is a al, is likely to 





troubleany one much, There have been other 





—_ and other accidents here since her 
e.”” 

‘“‘ That is exactly what Johnson said. What 
deaths?” 

‘*You will hear some time, I Mem a 
yonder. If you like this place you andI w 
have it pretty much to ourselves. The family 
don’t affect it. When they want to go on the 
river they go to the other bend, down yonder.”’ 

I secretly resolved to come there no more 
unless I was very well assured that Mr. 
Reuben Fairchild was a good many miles 
away; and I turned to leave the place, em- 
phatically declining his offer of accompanying 
me to the house, 

‘*I have inourred your displeasure some- 
how,” he said. “I can see you don’t like me, 
Miss Ormsby.” 

‘“We cannot always account for our feel- 
ings,” Isaid. “ We need not cross each other’s 
path much; our ways lie differently ordered, 
and need not clash.” 

‘*Yet you would do well, if you knew it, to 
cultivate a little more kindly feeling for me,” 
he said, with a curious mixture of 
and entreaty in his tone. “It might be of ser- 
vice to you that you little dream of.” ; 

I began to think that madness was at the 
bottom of his eocentrici' 
me so oddly, as Tin my head slightly 
and left him. I had not gone many steps 
before I discovered that I had left my pocket- 
handkerchief behind me, I,had it, and 
forgotten to pick a he Same. I could see it 
lying on the d, went back for it. 
Reuben Fairchild was leaning on a rail that 
fenced the pool, commauning with himself so 
intently that he did not see or hear me. 

“If there is no Providence there is a fatalit, 
in it,’ I heard him say. ‘ Her childalive, an 
I with the clae in my hand! Those laugh. that 
win, and I hold the winning cards. Pride 
must havé a fall, my lord, and it’s drawing 
nearer—nearer—and more certainly every day.” 

He was surely mad, for he accom his 

h with snch a malicious barst of uncanny 
laughter that I beat a retreat as swiftly as I 
could, and got back to the house all aglow with 
exercise and excitement, and a firm resolve in 
my mind that my morning's outings should 
never include any spot where I was 
likely to encounter Mr. Reuben Fairchild. 


(To be continued.) 








Worps of praise are almost as necessary to 
warm a child into a genial life as acte of kind- 
ness and affection. Judicious praise is to 
children what the sun is to flowers. 


A Grass Tarons.—A throne of glass, made to 
order, was recently exhibited byaneminent firm. 
In shape it is a very wide arm-chair, seated 
with crimson velvet, overh' by a ca 
supposted on four he framewor 
seems to be of glass t, cut and carved 
to the utmost possible brilliancy, in every kind 
of noms and yer to ensure —s ’ — 
iron run every ese, how- 
ever, are pla and thus become invisible 
themselves, w 
descence of the crystal. ; Lar 
words to describe intelligibly this very curious 
work of art, so elaborately is it ornamented. 
The canopy is a Moresque dome, half an 
octagon in shape, crowned by a set with 
spikes, and finely corniced round the cage. 
Three electric lights illamine it with dazzling 
effect, and it is ned to have them burning, 
if possible, on State occasions. A foot-stool 
to match stands in front, When we mention 
that each of the -shaped *‘ finials” 
the arms of the chair have 324 faces m 
matically accurate, it may be judged that 
this novel rate | wd hermes piece of wark. 
It to @ SOV ‘s name 
and tips pelée, are not to be stated. is no 
concealment of the fact, however, that a 
couch of glass beside it costs 800 guineas, and 
we must multiply that sum very maoy 
to find the value of the throne. 


for he looked at ° 
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HER LAST POSY. 


In the rarest of greenwood valleys 
A motherless girl ran wild, 
And the greenness and silence and gladness 
Were soul of the soul of the child. 
The birds were her gay little brothers, 
The squirrels her sweethearts ; 
And her heart kept tune with the bteezes, 
And sailed with the clouds in the sky, 
And angels kept coming and going, 
With beantifal begs to do; 
And wherever they left a footprint 
A daisy or buttercup grew. 


She was taken to live in the city, 
So thick with pitiless folk, 
And she could not smile for its badness, 
And could not breathe for its smoke, 
And now, as she lay on her pallet, 
Too weary and weak to rise, 
Asmile of ineffable longing 
Brought dews to her faded eyes ; 
“Oh me, for a meek-eyed daisy, 
Ora yellow ee dear! 
Won’t some kind angel remember, 
And plack one and bring it here?” 


They brought her a bunch of daisies ; 
She took them with fingers weak, 
And kissed them, and stroked them, and loved 


them, 

And laid them against her cheek. 
“It was kind of the angels to send them, 

And now I'm too tired to pray ; 
If God looks down at the daisies, 

He’ll know what I want to say,” 
They buried them in her bosom ; 

And when she shall wake and rise, 
Why may not the flowers be quickened 

And bloom in her happy skies ? 

F, L. 








YOUNG AND SO FAIR. 


—Q—= 


CHAPTER XXII. 
NEVER ANOTHER ? 


Losp WENTwoRTH came down to luncheon, 
and showed no sign of outward agitation, ex- 
cept by the excessive pallor of his checks, 
which almost matched his silken hair in 
whiteness, He asked if Sibel had enjoyed 
herself at the dance, aud endeavonred to show, 
by repeated questions, thatin spite of his own 
anxieties he had still a kindly interest in her 
doings. She felt as if she could not talk about 
such frivolities, when she knew that his 
thoughts must be far away with his son in 
India; but Hugh helped on the conversation, 
and even brought a smile to Lord Wentworth's 
= by a grotesque description of “The 

asher.”’ 


“‘ I suppose we ought to have him over here 
some day,” he said, musingly. “ His father 
and I§ were rather life-long acquaintances 
than friends, though we were boys together at 
Eton, Your father, Hugh, was a great chum 
of Windsor’s, and he paid him for his affection 
by @ rascally trick.” 

‘‘ What was it? I should like to have had 
the chance of kicking him.” 

“You can’t kick a man in his coffin, and I 
don’t know if I have a right to rake up an old 


scandal, May I trouble you to pass the 
claret?” 

Hugh got up politely, and filled the Vis- 
count’s glass, as the servants were always al- 


lowed to depart after the first beginning of 
luncheon, and after changing Sibel’s plate, 
helped himself to some Stilton. ‘I thought 
Lady Windsor seemed to take me for a luna- 
tic,” he said presently. ‘‘She did nothing but 
stare at me, for a good half-hour.” 

“No doubt she was tracing a likeness to 
your father—she was in love with him long 
ago, and Windsor came between them.’’ 


know ? I should like to have broken every 
bone in his body!” the boy’s eyes flashing, 

“He did not know it for many years——” 

‘* Well, and what did he do?” with great 
eagerness. 

“He died,” in a low voice of exceeding 
pain. “I was with him at the time.” 

_‘*Bat I thought he was killed out shooting,” 
his mournful eyes opened wide with horror. 
‘‘ Surely it was an accident, nothing more? ” 

“The verdict was ome of accidental 
death, and no one quarrelled with it; but 
some of us thought that ifhe had not been 
tired of life, he wouldn’t have been socareless. 
Poor fellow! I never liked Windsor after 
that, and when he asked leave to come to the 
faneral I gave him a hint that he had better 
stay away. Your mother knew nothing of it, 
poor soul, because Macdonald made her the 
kindest of husbands.” 

“But why did he marry her ? ” asked Sibel, 
who had been listening with the greatest in- 
terest. * 

‘“‘ He liked her well enough, and she was a 
beautiful woman. She belonged to one of the 
old Castillian families, but thtcugh some politi- 
cal scrape her father lost his fortune, and she 
was reduced to great poverty. He had always 
a chivalrous nature, and beautyin misfortune 
had especial charms for him. He married her 
over there, and I remember well what a sensa- 
tion she made, and how proud he was of his 
young bride.” 

‘And yet he never loved her,” objected 
Hugh, feeling that his beautiful mother had 
been basely treated. 
‘‘He did what he could for her, and made 
her as happy as possible. She never knew of 
his love for Eleanor Vansittart, so was dis- 
turbed by no pangs of jealousy.” 
** But it was a fraud from the beginning.’ 
“TI don’t see it. Not one man out of a 
hundred marries his first love; ani if he does 
he is often terribly disappointed. In our 
youth we exalt the one woman we admire 
most into a goddess, and surround her with 
the loveliest of illusions ; but as we grow older 
we find she is not absolutely faultless, and 
mble because she is mortal.” 
‘¢ IT should not like her to have no faults, but 
I can fancy thinking her faults nicer than any- 
one else’s,” said Hugh, dreamily. 
‘¢ Yes, my dear boy ; you would goto the end 
of the tether, and be capable of any insanity,” 
said the old man, with a smile; ‘‘bat the 
wisest way is never to give the whole heart, so 
as always to have a piece in reserve,” 
“«T shouldn’t like that,’’ said Sibel, promptly, 
‘But who will give you more, in spite of 
protestations?” 
* IT don’t know,” looking down shyly at her 
plate. 
‘And when you marry, do you think one 
image will fill your heart to the exclusion of 
everyone else?’ looking at her in grave sur- 
prise. 
A wave of crimson flooded cheek and brow, 
as she turned her head away without a word. 
Hugh having seen the guilty blush, and draw- 
ing his own conclasions answered for her: 
‘‘ Depends upon the bridegroom,”’ 
“That, I believe, is all ready settled,” said 
Lord Wentworth, with a glance of reproof, for 
he was afraid lest the careless speech might 
hurt a young girl's feelings. 
Hugh pushed back his chair, then waited 
courteously for Sibel to make the first move. 
As soon as she got up he walked out of the 
room, and left them alone, She walked round 
the table, and put her hand on the back of 
Lord Wentworth’s chair. 
‘* You think a marriage may be happy with- 
out an immense amount of love on both 
sides?” she said, timidly. 
‘* Infinitely happier, as a rule; for there are 
fewer illusions to dispel, and in many cases 
they receive their death-blow in the honey. 


moon. 
He took her hand and patted it kindly. 

“Don’t let yourself be led away by the 

romantic talk of a boy like Hugh ; believe me, 


Was matrimony, with Major Lushington 
for one of the parties concerned, to be called 
prosaic? she wondered to heraelf as she sat 
down on her favonrite low-chair in the library. 

Hugh, who was lounging on the sofa, heaved 
& deep sigh. 

“ What is the matter??” looking round 
over her shoulder. 

‘I was thinking of my mother,” in a low 
voice, ‘‘ Fancy what she must have suffered, 
and no one guessed it!” 

* Bat perhaps she did not know.” 

“Not know? when she was devoted to my 
father, everyone says that. Of coarse sbe 
wouldn’t blazon it about, but she knew it. 
aie a woman for that, if she has a heart at 
all!” 

“They were very happy, Lord Wentworth 
BAYS so,” 

* Because women like her know how to 
smile when their hearts are breaking. I have 
always felt there was a curse upon me, and 
now i know why. I see it all as clearly as if 
they had told me. They went on a visit to 
the Court, my father suspecting nothing. 
When there he foond ont that he had been 
cheated by his friend—that his first love had 
been true to him even when she married 
against her will—and the sequel you can guess. 
Don’t you know? Can’t youguess? He went 
home and shot himself!” 

He covered his face with his hands, and his 
chest heaved. 

** But it was an accident—indeed, it was!” 
her heart fall of the truest sympathy. 

‘*T wasachild at the time,” he said, hoarsely, 
“and I didn’t understand ; but I remember the 
servants talking and whispering at the end of 
the nursery, and someone said that the gun 
was not loaded with common shot,’ 

She leant forward and took his hand, not 
knowing what to say. 

‘* Pleasant thing for my mother!” he broke 
out, ofter & miserable pause. ‘“ He would 
rather die than live with her! Oan’t you 
fancy what she felt when they brought him 
home, and she knew the truth?” 

‘*But she can’t have known it! It would 
be too terrible!” 

‘*There was @ little miniature in his pocket, 
set round with pearls —the face was Elinor Van- 
sittart’s—and when she saw it she must have 
known that his life for the last few years had 
been a lie, Poor thing!” in a voice of intense 
feeling ; “‘ and I was a boy and knew nothing!” 
** Did you know that Elinor Vansittart was 
Lady Windsor?” 

“No; I thought I knew her face, and 
puzzled over it, She asked me to go over 
there, but how can 1?” 

“* Why not? Lord Windsor is dead!” 

“ Yes, but his son is of the same blood.” 
“That is nothing! Would you hate me if 
my poor father had done a wrong to yours?” 
**T should wish to. But you wouldn’t let 
such a thing as this divide us?’’ suddenly 
fixing his large eyes on her face. 

“No; why should it? I am so intensely 
sorry for you!” 

“ And you will like me all the same, in spite 
of it?” his lips trembling, 

“Not all the same, but a thousandfold the 
better!” she answered, warmly, out of the 
depths of her compassion. 

He raised her hand to his lips, and kissed it 
fervently. 

** You are an angel!” 

“ Youth is the age of illusions!’ she quoted, 
with a smile. 

‘* Yes, but there are illasions which last till 
death. I could stake everything belonging to 
me that when you kiss me before I die you will 
seem to me as far above others as you do 
now!” 

‘‘Don’t talk of death!” she said, with a 
shiver. “‘ When it comes we may be in different 
quarters of the globe,” i 
“No, we shan’t be that,” in a tone of quiet 
conviction. “If I had my choice, I would 
die now, just as we are, with your little hand 
in mine.” 

She drew it away with a pang of super- 








‘* Why did my father bear it? Did he 


the happiest path in life is the most prosaic,” 
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skitious fear, as if she thought the wish | air,” and» Sibel rose from her chair with] “Then it eas nonsenge—the b. egregious 
could bring. its fulfilment. evident}willingness. “But what are you going | stuff that ever was. I only it to make 

“What has become of all your fine visions | to the station for ?” you laugh,” he asseverated earnestly. 


of being of service to Mr. Wentworth?” 

“Gore!” he said, t ->elessly. 

“Yo. xust distinguish yourself somehow! 
T want to be proud of you!” 

“Should you care a straw?” 

“Yes, a great many! Dosomething great, 
that I may say with pride, ‘ Mr. Macdonald ! 
I know him better than anyoneelse. We used 
te belike brother and sister ?’”’ 

He stood up behind her, and looked down at 
her pretty brown curls, as her head rested 
against the back of her chair. Surely they 
arranged themselves more daintily and prettily 
than the ordinary hair of other people! 

“‘T will try to deserve the name! ” he said, 
eadly. Then he knelt down, and keeping his 
arm round the top of the chair, so as almost 
to-seom like a caress, he bent over her with 
wistiul eyes. 

“ Will there never be any other?” 

Ske raised her eyes to the beantifal face, 
vat a few short inches from her own, and the 
tears gathered on her lashes. In it she saw 
such a fatal capacity for passion and pain. If 
he loved, he would love with his whole heart 
and soul, there ‘would not be the smallest 
fragment kept in reserve, and such love in its 
madness brings its sure reward. He was 
gure to suffer; but must hers be the first hand 
to give him a stab? 

“ Don’t ask, or you will spoil it all!” she 
said, entreatingly. : 

A gleam of joy passed over the sorrow in 
bis face. . “ I won’t ask ; but I can wait!” 

‘‘There’s nothing to wait for!” hastily, 
fearful lest he had mieunderstood. 

“‘T waa.so terribly down at the mouth, and 
this hope is a godsend !”’ 

‘« Theye is no hope—only from this'day forth 
weate to bathe best of friends, and you shall tell 
me your troubles, and I'll pour out a budget of 
mine.” 

“ Begin at once!” pulling a stool towards 
faim, to serve as aseat. “ How about Lush- 
ington?” 

“Mind, not a word to anyone else!” 
nolding up her finger, pleased to see the look 
of despair had already left his face. “I don’t 
know that I ought to tell you; but I amso 
tired of keeping it all to myself!’ with alittle 
sigh, “ aud you are only a boy, you know.” 

“A year older than yourself,” he put in 
quietly. 

“Yes; bat I must look upon you as a 
poy—uniess you want me to call you Mr. 
Macdonald, and'to keep it all to myself?” 
with an air of inquiry. 

‘Call mea baby—a long-clothed baby—if 


you like! ” 

‘‘Only then it would be no use,” Well, 
listen ;”? as he was already doing so with all 
his ¢ears—this remark was unnecessary. 
“Last summer, for the first time in my life, 
I went to stay with Colonel and Mrs. Hay at 
Woodwich, and from that visit all my troubles 
date. Ienxjoyed it very much —too much, per- 
haps. The Hays were very good to me, and 
Major Lushington ry 

“ His lordship wishes to speak to Mr. 
Macdorald,” said Landon’s voice at the door. 

“ Very well, tell him I'll come at once,” and 
though he would have given anything to stay, 
he scrambled to his feet, with apparent 
alacrity, for Lord Wentworth must never be 
kept waiting. ‘‘Hard lines to be interrupted 
just now,” be said, regretfully, 

“Perhaps it’s a good thing,” said Sibel, 
philosophically, as she had begun to be afraid 
of her promised confidence. 








CHAPTER XXIII, 
A TERRIBLE ACCIDENT, 


<« Woutp you like to come down tothe station 
Tor a walk, or are you too tired ?” said Hugh 
Macdonald about half-an-hour later, putting 
his head in at the library-door- 
Nots bit. I should like a breath of ‘fresh 


**The Globe, Unole is-dying to have it, to 
see if there is any news.” 

“Of course. How strange that I never 
thought of it!” her cheeks losing their’colour 
at the mere thought of what the news might 
oe. ‘“‘T shan’t be a minute putting on my 

at.” 

Taking it for grattted that a woman’s minute 
means five, Sibel was exact to the time she 
mentioned, and they started immediately. 
The air was fresh and cold, but there was a 
amy of spring in the green buds of the 

edges, and half a fulfilment in the primroses 
that gemmed every bank, Rain had fallen in’ 
the morning, and the cup of every flower held 
a glistening drop, to which the declining rays 
of the sun gave the radiance of an opal. The 
western sky was lighted by a crimson glory, 
and the whole landscape of green pasture-lan 
and beech-covered hills was transfigured into 
such beauty es Eden must have worn, when 
neither sin nor sorrow had ht their 
clouds, Ape: angels — in ~ haunts of 
man. It seemed impossible to fear anythi 
in the face of that Lega tangata teaioant 
the two so young in years, so formed for 
happiness, walked with light steps along the 
sunlit road, and, in spite of the anxiety in their 
hearts, laughed aud chatted as they went. 

‘Tl wonder Lushington hasn’t come back,” 
said Hugh, looking over the hedge at a couple 
of horsemen wending their way homewards up 
the hill. ‘‘ Don’t you think you'could tell me 
all about it now ?” 

‘‘ Certainly not, the high-road is not the 
place for confidences ; and, Hugh, I just wanted 
to tell you,” her face seeming to borrow some 
of the roseate hues of the sunset, as she came 
to an abrupt stop, : 

‘*T am listening, pray go on,” fixing his eyes 
upon her in a way that did not tend to lessen 
her embarrassment. 

“T wish you woulda’t stare so !,” with a little 


laugh. 

“Is. that all?” carefally removing his glance 
to the mud at his feet, though ‘a: thoroughly 
English boy would probably have stared all 
the longer out of pure mischief. “I really 
thought something was coming.” 

“And°60 it is,” with great gravity, ‘‘Do 
you know I have been thinking seriously about 
last night 2.” 

“And ‘so have I.” 

‘Nonsense, you haven't an idea what I 
mean. I never like to own myself in the 
wrong, but I'm not quite sure,” lowering her 
voice s0 much that he had to come very close 
to hear what she said. ‘‘I mean, [ think, 
perhaps, that people who knew notbing abont 
mé might have thought that I was flirting " 

‘Not a doubt of it,” he said, unexpectedly. 

** How dare you say so!” looking up at him 
in breathless indignation. 

**Of couree, only the people who knew 
nothing about you,” with a grave bow, alt 
a smile lurked about the corners of his mou 

‘*Yes, so it really didn't matter, and for 
the future I’m going to turn over a new leaf,”’ 

‘* But supposing we all prefer the other side 
of the page?” 

“Then you mustn't have it. Iam going to 
alter "my Manners completely, and I shall 
never dence more than twice with any man,” 
with great decision. 

** Thank heaven, I’m a boy; you said so your- 
self,” he added, quickly, as if expecting a con- 
tradiction. 

“Yes; but you have ‘a most objectionable 
habit of talking like a man. In the library 
jost now,” the blash returning, ‘‘ I should have 
snubbed you much more, but, of course it was 
all nonsense.” 

No answer. 
ro It was all nonsense, say so at once, or 
else ——”’ 

‘‘Else what?” looking round with an air of 
grave inquiry. 

‘*T shall treat you as etiffly as I: mean to do 


ds| he asked the groom as he, 


‘Of course, I knew. you did,” with some 

dignity. : . Mt 
“ Then, after all, am to haye the other side 
th. a gleam of amusement in 


of the page?” wi 
his eyes. : 

“I never said so, but I shall still call you 
Hagh.”’ ¢ 


“ Tha: I never, mean to be a ‘ 
Halloa, Pe what's up.” , 
walking up the short, hill ch led to the 


station, as ke spoke, and -his exo on was 

caused by the sight of George, the Wentworth’s 
groom, holding Acorn and his own: horse, 
whilst there was another.groom, whom he did 
not recognise, in charge of two. other horses, 

‘* How tiresome! I wonld much rather walk 
home quietly with you!” 

**So you shall, Major Lushington ingide? ’’ 

“Yes, sir!” totchi hat, ‘‘in the tele- 
graph-office with Lerd a ; 

“All right, they won’t.see us, We can get 
the Globe and wait onthe, ‘orm till e 
coast is clear.” ; They.y iokly through 
the station, which was anusually. ofipeope, 
all talking together in groups, and reached the 
platform. Huglt went mp'te the bock,stall,to 
ask for the , and, Sibel, remained a. few 
steps behind. as there: were, several..men | in 
front cf it. Not wishing to be noticed she 
turned her face to the wall intending to study 
an advertisement, but found h opposite 
the open window. of the telegraph-ofiice, inside 
which were two. gentlemen;.whom. she ,in- 
stantly recognised., She drew»-back,:hastily 
lest they should. see hey,\but -her retreat was 
cut off by a large, basket of :primroses,, which 
had been gathered from ‘the: neighbouring 
fields, and were destined - for, the. Londen 
streets. She was looking at the primroses, 
and fancying what a pitiful change it would 
be for them from their peacefal “ birthplace 
amongst the dewy,graseto the duat dirt 
of the streets, when she heard Liord-Windsor’s 
voice say : ‘* Well, wiepin by all means, but 
the last person she wanis is her husband.”’ 

“Don't care!” said thé Major,.shortly, “he 
must come, no other ae will do.” 

“Why not yourself?” ‘ 

“T—I—couldn’t do it,” as. if staggered by 
the ape byt , si pn 

“ Not my ’ffair, when the ‘ing’s 
dying!” with an evident sag brig 1H 
shoulders, 

**T can't help it. I wouldn't have if known 
for the world!” 

‘*Deuced awkward! Everard: was on ‘the 
spot, you see,” : , 

“What the deuce has that to do with it?” 
in a tone of the greatest exasperation. 

“Only he heard the scream, ‘Harold’ 
‘should bave been Jack or Tom if you mean to 
be up to larks!” 

‘Look here, Windsor,” dropping his voice 
to a whisper. 

Sibel stood rooted to the spot for a minute, 
then waking to the consciousness that she 
was hearing something which was certainly 
not intended for her ears, started forward, 
nearly tumbling over the basket. Just then 
Hugh came up with the Gcbein bis hand. 

‘‘No news from Jndia;. but something 
awfol happened thig aitgrpoor ., A lady was 
thrown from her horse and nearly, done for !"’ 

“ Who was it?” curiosity ranning infront 
of sympathy. 

CA bape back wont iy ag sae 
It’s very horrible !” shuddering athoug 
of the ghastly details he had just been sold. 

“Won't she get better?” in an. awestrack 
whisper. 

“Not a chance of it; they.sey.; Lat's.get 
away from all theze people,” ro he led her 
past the little kmots'of hanting men to a quiet 
end of the platform. 

Captain Everard.raiced his hat, and looked 
after Sibel with a meditative gaze,;then tarned 
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‘*Poor Laura Delamere was his first, and 
they say that’s his last!” 

‘‘She’s a thousand times too good for any 
of them,” said Major Belfield, with his cigar 
in his mouth; “ but from what I saw last 
night, I’ll back Windsor.” 

“The was only making the running, 
whilst # man got to the post. By Jove; 
1” as he caught sight of Lord 
“Major Lushington riding down 
the hill. “ What'll you bet that he doesn’t go 
to Crawshay’s Barm before- ey 

“ Anything, if the other li 
Chestnuts,’ ‘i 

“Bete Lr Gage nthe 

‘ ‘won ow, 
a B. and §.” ees 

hile Hage ‘and ‘Sibel = "through little 
whils ; went a 
white gateand down a 


? 
girl’s at the 


é which took 
them into the high-road. whom they. 


wished to avoid were ont of sight by this time, 
80 they wae a ® brisk an sepesl 

Lord a “Sibel 
thoughite J consienar 

t Tonning onthe conversa- 
tion she had ove a : 

What was the connection between 
Lushington and this unfortunate lady, 
even Lord Windsor told him it was his daty 
goto her? What could it be?. She 
if Hugh knew anything abont it, 

seas a tal eB 
sen as ates of the 
Chestauta, , rg 


“Mrs. Springfield! But some of the men who 
seemed to know all.abont her spoke of her as 
Laura—I forget the other name.” 

“‘ And was she quite alone?” 

‘*She put up atthe Ball Inn, with her horses 
and grooms, Her husband wasn’t with her, 
I know that, and she only came down for the 
last meet of the season.” 

“But why did she want to hant with, our 
pack?” 

‘*Some special attraction, somebody said, 
but 'T’ dares#y~ it was~allporsip,* he added, 
hastily, ‘‘It seems such an awful shame’to 
rakeup old ‘stories ‘against a ‘woman on her 
death-bed:” , 

“T. suppose she has a-doctor and everything 
she wants ?”’ 


E 


“Yes, Captain Everard galloped off tor Sey- | an 


mour, and since then they telegraphed for Sir 
William Bell, but. believe it’s a regolar smash- 
up, and nothing can be done. Horrible! isn't 


it?’’ with another shudder,*' and,they say she. 


was beautiful.” 

Major Lushington was standing on the steps 
with a Globe under his arm, as he drew off his 
riding-gloves, ‘ init - 

“Tiree youchave gowit. I made aipbint of 
gomg round by the station: because’ kb: knew 
Lora Wentworth would -beglad:to have it, 
How aré-y on?” taking Sibel’s band, and look- 
ingveagerly into her face. ‘None: the: worse 


forjast night? I.don’t think-youdook up to 
mech,” 


“Thave been dreadfully shocked ——” 
‘Yes, horrible, wasn’t it? Don't let ‘us talk 


about it, I’m go thankful you*weren’t there,’’” 


maine ‘slowly, *‘I think you 
0 - 
‘Major gave him e-sharp glance over the 
top of Bibel's fur toque. 
‘*Tiam, because it was-a ghastly sight, and 
enotgh to try the nerves of any man. A 
woman ‘mitist ‘have faitted; And ‘then we 


should have had ‘two 6n our hands instead of: 


one.” 

“Did you help to carry her?’ said Sibel, 
in - ocpient as she al can - 

aj hington stooped to pick up one o: 

his gloves before he answered,— 

“ Yés, with several others, if seemed in- 
human not to offer.” : 

“Why shouldn’t you?”’ taising her serious 
eyes to bis. 

He @id not meet them, but looked straight 
into the fire, 

‘*I'm not a good haud at that cort of thing, 





and I would rather face a battle field than a 
woman in pain,”’ 

Sibel looked roun@.the room to see if they 
_— —_ i ereemebat Hugh had gone up- 
stairs wi evypaper, she said quictly,— 

“ You knew Am, I think? » 4 » 

He started violently, 

“‘ Macdonald has put you up to this!” he said, 
ay ae 

‘** He hag not a word about it. = 
herself up with yquthfal dignity. ; “Only 
happened to be at the station this afternoon, 
when you were hing to her husband.” 

‘‘A stranger might do that;- but I did know 
ber, as a matter-of. ears ago—and very 
slightly,” frowning hard, as if the recollection 
were eee Sane There was a long 
pause. His thoughts were dark and gloomy 
enough to.guess by his face, and it was some- 
time before he spoke, » : 
daitp—owtsl bhamsheciea deenltaly eed te 

—a sha “m cy cut up’ 

nT thought, ag 

Mens = ght you had a fortnight’s leave?” 
looking up st him in surprise. ¥ 

“*I hoped so,” he said, looking rather con- 
fused ; “ but, youwsee,;@lotof fellows all wanted 
to go home at thesame time.” 


OHMAPTER XXIV. 


AN DUREXPECTED MEETING. , 


Nosopy seemed intemsely grieved whem 
Major Lushingtom announced his app 
departure. Lora Wentworth politely 
it; Hugh seemed astonished at it; and Sibel 
appeared to bear.up wonderfully under the 
shock, Sheatebiced at dinmer that the artillery- 
man’s face was unu 
shook as he raised bis of claret to his lips, 
as if he were thoroughly unhinged by the events 
of the day. During the evening she could not 


complain of his neglect, but a subtle change 
‘came over his manner. 


He was polite and 
attentive, anxious to place a footstool, hand 
her.cup of tea, or turn, oyer the leaves of: her 
music; but,all was done with an utter absence 
of tenderness or sentiment,as if. some. other 
memory had:risen up suddenly between them, 
and he.was still under the apell.of some old 
association, - they .parted for the night 
he promised to come back as.soon as he could, 
begged for. constant letters; but as he 
omi suggest that she should come down 
at half-past seven to make his tea, she failed 
to see that it washer daty fo do so. When 
geven struck she was.wide-awake, listening to 
every sound, and thinking of. that other morn- 
ing, When she got up in haste and repented af 
leisure, 

There was no contrition in her heart, but a 
sense of boundless relief, when she tripped 
idown’ the stairs at half‘past nine, and found 
noboby bat* Hugh in the breakfast-room to 
greet her. 

“When the cat’s away the mice may 
‘play,’ he said, with a smile, as he threw w 
‘spray of stephanotis on to, her plate, 

“Dg you! sappose the cat wonld object?’ 
‘taking upithe white blossoms and fastening 
them in the front. of her dreas, ‘I have 
always heard that they are very indulgent to 
thé mice until the final pounce.” 


‘Yea, on the.same principle as the convict’s 


last: breakfast. Nothing in the papers !’’ seeing 
that her eyes were fixed.on the Morning Post, 
“It was only a false alarm,” 

‘“ Then. there will be no fighting?” waiting 
with her handon the coffee-pot. 

* Not for months —perhaps, not for years.” 

“Rather a good thing, isn’t it?’ with a 
deep sigh of relief, 

‘* Yes, for my uncle,” with a slight frown, 
for he hated to see her too much interested 
even in Dadley Wentworth. 

*‘ Have you heard’anything of that'poor Mrs; 


‘Springfield ?”” 


“Only what George coald tell me+and that 
wasn't much,” he added, hastilv, as he did not 
choose to inform her that Major Lushirgton 
had been riding withthe unfertavate lady only 





y pale, and his hand’ 


five minutes before—that they parted in anger 
—* had sharp words,” as the groom expressed 
it, and she put her horse at the ditch ina 
reckless manner much as if she did not care 
whether she came to grief.or not. Then came 
the crash, and she went down, and her horse 
over her. There was one scream—some said it 
was @ gentleman's name; but when they ran to 

ick her up, she was quitestill and seemed to 
| sass nothing. Her yellow hair was wet with 
blood from a cut on her forehead, and her 
right arm was doubled under her, ‘‘ It wasa 
sight to bring the water to any man’s eyes,” 
said George. ‘‘As to the Major, he shook like 
a leaf, as he tried to raise hergp, and I didn’t 
blame him neither.” 

“ Crawshay’s Farmisn’t very far off?” _ 

“ Not beyond an easy ride—about two miles 
from Craybridge Station.”’ A 

“Don’t you think it would be kind to go 
over'there, and ask if the poor thing has every- 

she wants?” 

Hugh looked doubtful, as he passed the 
toast, ‘‘She is sure to be well taken care 

» 

“'T don't think so,” regarding him with some 
surprise. ‘She seems to have no ’ 
amd even Major Lushington, who knew her a 
long while ago, has gone up to town without 
thinking of her.’’ 

“Did he tell you so?” 

**Yes, bui it was very slightly, and of course 
hehadn’t time to do anything for her. Do 
ask uncle if we may have Acorn and May Queen 
at half-past eleven.” 

“ Acorn had a long day yesterday.” 

“Then you could have the cob. I never 
knew you make a difficulty before.” 

Helooked at her with his winning smile. 

“Of course if you wish to go, you shall.” 





‘tT do wish to go, Fancy what I should 
feel if I were very ill at a strange farmhouse, 
and no one would come to me! ” her eyes fill- 
ing with tears in her vivid sympathy. 

“You would never be alone, that I can 
promise,” said Hugh, in his deep voice, which 
seamed to give double force.to his words. .“‘I 
will ron up and tell my-unole.” 5 am 

Lord Wentworth, who bad been thinking 
much. of the unfortunate lady, entirely ap- 
proved of the project, and sent a message. to 
the effect that he placed everything belonging 
to him at ber disposal, even going so far_as to 
offer her a bed.at the Chestnnts, if the doctor 
would aliow-her to be moved. y wid 

‘+ Bat perhaps she is not, the sort of person 
you would like to have,” said Hugh, .. besita- 


t . 
a, dear boy, this is.notime,to ask, what 
she has been.”’ : f 

“TI was only ae Miss . Fitzgerald,” 
| the bleed rushing-to his face, 

“ The aehloat ladies in Rome.wash the feet 
of beggars at certain seasons, and receive no 
soil, although the feet may have trodden, in 
every path.of viee. Let us do our duty, and 
| not. ask if others-.are doing theirs. s the 
| way, may boy, to go through life, And you are 
| the. Jast aolen 8 Reena at..mercy to a 
} ? witha ki 8 lo 
Law aothing maa her, and I shall be 
! only too glad to goa—only ——”’ 

a Never mind the ‘only.’ Order the horses, 
h and start in good ‘time. I shall “be down to 
| luncheon. Did anyone, get up to see the 
' Major off?” 

{ "Not a.soul!” with an air of triumph. 

| ‘Indeed! I suppose Miss Fitzger 

slept herself?” ’ : 

| TT aid not hear her say so,” witha slight 
i 

t 

} 


over- 


smile. 

“' Obliga me by ringing the bell.” 

Landon ‘as satamoned, and ‘Hugh departed 
tothe stables, - 

It was.a lovely morning for a ride, ‘rather 
warmer than the day before, and the air seemed 
to have the real breath of bprinig in its laugh- 
ing lips as it played round ‘the budding thorns. 

“Do you know, Hugh, I must be the most 

heartless person alive!” aad Sibel looked 
round at Him #s Ke rode by her side. “We 
are goiog t2 ask after a person Who is dying, 
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[‘* WONDE@ LUSHINGTON HAS NOT COME BACK,” SAID HUGH, LOOKING OVER THE HEDGE AT A COUPLE OF HORSEMEN. ] 


and yet I absolutely can’t feel in low spirits. 
The sun is so bright, the air so delicious, and 
May-Queenissuch a darling,” patting her glossy 
neck, “ that I feel inclined to raise up my voice 
and shout,” 

“Uncle felt the same, I believe,” said Hugh, 
whose penetration had discovered the real 
secret of her exultation. “You should have 
geen his face when I read out‘that negotia- 
tions had been resumed, and the chances of 
wart had lessened.” 

“ His only son!’ in a low voice, as her heart 
seemed to quiver with the thought of what his 
danger would mean to the poor-old-man, who 
had no other joy in life. 

‘* And I was an only son too—but there is 
nobody to lie awake thinking of me when Iam 
away from home.” 

“How do you know? A sleepless night is 
not the pleasantest thing to wish a friend, 
but I'll try to keep my eyes open for half-an- 
hour some night to oblige you. Is that the 
Crawshays over there?’’ pointing with the 
handle of her = to a group of red chimneys 

eping between the tops of the trees, at the 

oot of a grassy hill. 

‘*Yes,and the accident happened down by 
the ditch,” nodding towards a ploughed field 
on the right-hand side of the road. ‘‘ It wasa 
long way to carry her on a hurdle, but the 
poor thing knew nothing about it, for she was 
in a dead faint.” 

Sibel shuddered, and remained silent and 
grave for the rest of the way, picturing the 
scene just as it must have happened only the 
day before—the hounds in full cry tearing over 
the soft brown earth, the huntsman, whip, 
and a few of the first flight close on their heels, 
the stragglers coming up one after the other, in 
the midst of them a girl with the sun shining on 
her yellow hair, that nasty ditch with the 
hedge beyond, several got over all right and 
galloped away; but one was down amongst 
the briars, with her horse crushing the life out 
of her frail body ! 





She fancied how some pulled up their horses 
and came to see, grumbling perhaps at losing 
the run, till they found that here was some- 
thing more than a woman in a fainting fit, 
and ruddy faces grew white, as they saw the 
pretty yellow hair red with blood. The horse 
had to be got away before they could touch 
her ; and she fancied how it would plunge and 
kick, in wild unreasoning terror, with its mur- 
derous hoofs coming dangerously near to that 
small golden head on the trampled grass. 


The picture came so vividly before her, that 
she saw nothing else, and was surprised to 
find that they had entered the gate, and were 
within a hundred yards of the farm. 

It was a redbrick building, with gabled 
windows on either side of the front door, and 
a roof half covered with the large-leafed ivy. 

A window on the second floor, jast above 
their heads, was open, and the blind, which 
was drawn down to its utmost extent, flapped 
with an irritating noise aginst a box of crocuses 
on the sill, Outside there was the glory of the 
sunshine, the budding life of fruit and flower, 
the song of thebirds, the buzzing of insects 
actively searching for the honey of the freshly- 
opened petals. Inside there was the dimness of 
a darkened room, the hush of —_. death, 
as earthly ions ceased their e, and 
earthly longings were crushed by that knell of 
despair—too late ! 

A fly was at the door; it moved away as the 
horses came in sight, and waited at a little 
distance. 

‘*T should think the doctor was here. Shall 
I get down and reconnoitre?” 


Sibel nodded, feeling so strangely moved 
that she could not speak. George came for- 
ward to hold Acorn, and Hugh went up the 
steps and listened, not liking to use the 
knocker, The door was opened, and as he 
stood on the mat the stairs were straight in 
front of him. Someone was coming down, but 
the hall seemed so dark after the brightness of 





the sunshine that he could not see clearly who. 


it was. 

The man picked up his hat from the stand 
in the hall, pulled it down over his eyes, and 
looked up. 

Hugh wished himself anywhere at the 
moment, as hesaw Major Lushington standing 
before him, his face haggard and white as 
death, his eyes full of tears. He looked over 
the boy’s shoulder to the girl’s face beyond. 

**You needn’t have come to spy on me!’” 
he said, hoarsely, as he leant his back against 

doorpost. 


the 
(To be continued.) ~ 








Arnt.—The exclusive study of art will not 
make the best artist; the sole devotion of a. 
lifetime to business will not make the best 
merchant ; the acquirement of technical skill 
alone will not make the best mechanic, Know- 
ledge of other things, mental drill in other 
branches, breadth of view, and power of sym- 

hy will ail tell upon the specific work in 

and and raise it to a higher level than that of 
any mere specialist. 

ABREFULNESS.—Negligent handiwork _— 
the way for listless brainwork. Most of the 
an ee uncertain calculations made by clerks 
and others which require continual checking 
| correcting ane yyy of ay ‘comaeee, 
“ws money, are due to the equally slips 

abits of using their eyes and hands into which 
they have drifted. Every employment, even 
those demanding literary, scientific, and 
artistic abilities, is thronged with inefficient 
labourers who have never learned to do any one. 
thing thoroughly and well. Had their eyes 
and hands been trained in childhood to some. 
definite occupation, had they been taught accu- 
racy, neatness, despatch in any one of the 
numerous branches of manual work, it is more 
than probable the habits thus engendered 
would have rescued them from the fate of 
pr 4 profitless bunglers in other departments 
o! 
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NOVELETTE.) 
SIR JASPER’S WOOING 
— 
CHAPTER I, 


“Tr’s just the impudentist [move as I ever 
heard tell on, Sir Jasper, and if you take my 
advice you'll write and tell them two ladies, 
which Mr. Hammond was kind enough to 
quarter on to you before he died, that Deane 
Conrt is not meent for the likes of them to live 
at. Females, indeed! We’ve done without 
em all these years, and it ain’t likely that we 
mean to be pestered with ’em now. Why, 
they’d upset all our nice, orderly ways, and 
turn the place topsy-turvy before they’d been 
here a couple of days.” 

The speaker was Jonathan Crabtree, a tall, 
thin, wiry man of sixty, whose wrinkled 
countenance wore an expression strongly 
suggestive of vinegar and sour lemons, as he 
addressed the above-mentioned remark to his 
master, Sir Jasper Deane, with all the freedom 
of speech allowed to an old and faithful 
servant. 

“T am afraid they must come, Jonathan,” 
said the Baronet, ruefally, as he perused for 
the second time some portions of the letter 
which he had just been reading to his butler. 
‘*Mr. Hammond was my oldest friend, and 
although his request takes a somewhat 
unreasonable and unwelcome form, I cannot 
refuse to shelter his relatives, since they are 
really quite penniless.” 

Jonathan groaned audibly. 

‘*Sir Jasper, don’t, pray don’t have ’em 
here,”’ hd exclaimed, earnestly, ‘‘ They’d be 
the death of as both,,I’m sure they would. 
Why not allow ’em so much a year on con- 
dition that they never come nigh Deane 
Court? You're too rich to miss the money, 
and them ladies would never be able to worrit 
and bother you then.” 





AY “x 
| \ i \\ss 


{A MISERABLE MISUNDEBSTANDING. ] 


“Your plan might have been adopted, 
Jonathan,” replied the Baronet, “ had not Mr. 
Hammond ny, requested me to 
become his daughter’s guardiar, in order to 
—— any intercourse taking place between 

er and her only brother, a dissipated young 
scamp, who has inherited all his poor father’s 
failings, and a great many vices that he was 
free from into the bargain. She is very fond 
of him, it appears, and she would make any 
sacrifice to keep him supplied with the money 
of which he is in constant need. For this 
reason her father wished me, after his death, 
to have her here under my personal care and 
supervision. I cannot find it in my heart to 
refuse; and, of course, if Miss Hammond 
comes, her aunt must come with her. I regret 
the approaching change in our domestic 


arrangements very much, Jonathan, bat, at 


pet same time, it will really have to be 
made.” 

‘It's enough to make a man use bad 
langwidge, it is indeed,’ said Jonathan, 
angrily. His knowledge of the fair sex as 
represented by his late wife had not tended to 

rejadice him in their favour. He was in the 
Pabit of alluding to his defunct ‘better-half 
somewhat ungallantly as ‘a perfect limb of a 
woman,” from whose society death had 
brought him a welcome release. He positively 
hated women, and the idea of a feminine 
invasion taking a at Deane Court filled 
him with mingled anger and dread. 

“ Well, Jonathan, it will not be pleasant for 
either of us to have them here, since we are 
not fond of female society,” said Sir Jasper, 
kindly ; “ but for my old friend’s sake we must 
make his daughter and maiden sister welcome. 
He was almost penniless when he died, and I 
expect his want of means first made him think 
of leaving them as a legacy to me.” 

‘*Mr, Hammond might have ’anded his 
legacy over to the nearest parish, instead of 
leaving it to a gentleman as is known to be a 
confirmed mis-what’s-her-name,” growled the 












flinty-hearted Jonathan. ‘I callit a adding: 
of insult to injury myself.” 

“He could scarcely have done that,’” 
remarked the Baronet, withasmile, “I shall 
write to these ladies and tell them to come to 
Deane Court as soon as they like ; meanwhile,. 
I shall expect you, Jonathan, to engage some 
women servants to be here in readiness. 
against their arrival. The vicar’s wife will, 
I daresay, be able to assist you in this matter. 
Let them be respectable; and see that all 
necessary arrangements are carried out. I do. 
not wish to discuss the subject any further at 
present,” 

“ Very well, Sir Jasper,” replied Jonathan, 
with an air of calm resignation to the 
inevitable, “I daresay the women folk will 
turn out to be a nice lot, thinking of nothing 
but new bonnets and sweethearts, and I shall 
always have to be dancing after them to keep 
them in anything like order. But if you can 
only manage to look after the ladies upstairs, 
I'll warrant to do as much for the females. 
down below. They'll have to be sharp hands 
indeed to get round the blind side of Jonathan 
Crabtree.” 

Sir Jasper Deane, the owner of Deane 
Court, was @ misogamist, If he did not 
really hate women he feared and suspected 
them all. It was the study of his life to 
avoid coming in contact with them, and the 
sight of an approaching bonnet was sufficient 
to make the baronet t a speedy retreat 
into the safe shelter of his own grounds, 

An unfortunate love affair in early life had 
been the means of giving this peculiar bent to 
his disposition, 

The girl upon whom he had lavished all the 
wealth of his affection jilted him at the last 
moment in the most heartless manner, by 
making a runaway match with a young officer. 
Her conduct had inspired him with a deeply- 
rooted distrust for her sex, that he had never 
been able to overcome. His household con- 
sisted entirely of men, and the majority of his 
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visitors were, like himself, bachelors, since his 
antipathy towards women was a well-known 
fact throughout the county. > 

Judge, then, of his herrified surpris 
letter from a friend, now dead, was plac . 
his hand, imploring him to undertake the 
guardianship of the writer’s only daughte 
and also to provide a home for his mgi 
sister, whore deligate health prevey 
from earning her own living ! 

Walter Hammond, the friend in. 
had es & es Harold om mpc 
an airy disregard respecting his ¢ 
and a decided talent for spungiyy 
friends in the pleasamtest way p 
corcerned. He knew perfectly well w 
wrote his pathetic epistle that Sir J 
receiving it after his death, woul@mot. li 
disregard the request it contained, wh 
the same time, refusal cr remonstranse with 
the writer himself would be impossible, 

The baronet’s/etterofjinvitation mpon its | 
way, and met with a gratefully-wo. 
from the two helpless women who,had heen 
thus left in his care, 

Meanwhile, preparations for their arrival 
went on at Deane Court under the austere. 
direction of Jonathan Crabtree. Servants 
were engaged, and rooms were. rear- 
ranged and tastefully fitted up for their 
new occupants. On the day when they Were 
expected, wood fires glowed on the wide, old- 
fashioned hearthstones; while hothouse 
flowers, books, statuettes, a grand pianopand 
various other laxurfes proved that Sir Jasper 
really wished to surround his guests with all 
possible comforts, and, at least, to give them 
the idea that they were welcome. 

When the carriage that had been sent to 
meet them drove up to the principal entranee, 
over the crisp, snow-covered ground, the 
baronet experienced a feeling of intense 
nervousness and embarrassment. Seldom cr 
ever before had he beer called upon to play 
the host to lady visitors. But with the 
hospitality of a true gentleman he came 
forward to weleome, them to, Deane Court as: 
they entered the wide, gathic..hall, where. 
gepial warmth and a fload ‘of softJight offered 
such a pleasant contrast fo the bleak world 
outeide, ’ 

Miss Hammond, the @ead man’s -sister, 
raised her heavy crape veil, as Sir Jasper 
released the cold little hand she had extended 
to Kim in greeting: The, refined, colourlées 
beanty of the face’ thus exposed to view 
astonished’ him considerably. Hé hadthoyght 
of her as an elderly woman, with grey hair, 
and perhaps spectacles into the bargain. In 
reality she was but little over thirty; a tall, 
slender, queenly woman, witha swest, pals 
face, finely-cut features, deep, tender , 
eyes, and soft, bronze-brown hgit, a § 
low down on a shapely, swan-like neck. 

Sir oy acknowledged to himself, as he 
regarded ‘her, that never before, bad a face at 
once 80 intellectual and pleasing come under, 
his notice. 

The ‘surprise. was mutual, since Mise, 
Hammond was hardly prepared for the tall,; 
handsome man vith the coémmandinug4 
presence and reserved, but kindly and gracious. 
manner, row in the act of remoying her fur 
cloak from her shoulders. 

In spite of his forty years, Str Jasper showed 
no-signs of edyancing’age, save a, slight. thin- 
ning of the dark hair over his broad, white 
forehead, which betokexed him to-posseas the 
nobility of‘intellect as well as the mere social 
ctatus conferred by a long pédigree and a iime. 
honoured name. Ste bad not expected to 
find the women-hater half so pocd-Tovking. 

“This is my niece, Mubel, Sir Jasper,” said 
Mies Hsmmond, drawipg the baronet‘satten- 
tion a¢ she spoke to the'slin git) standing 
behind Ker, “ You see we have taken you at 
your word, and came at once. The amount 
ef anxiety'your kiné, generous letter ‘relieved 

us from-I can herdly describe. I hope you 
will not permit'us: itt any way to intertgre 
with yevr usval arrangements. We may be 

















| mp some tea and help. you sith the 
: * You are very kind,” Mabel murmured, 


present our loss is very recent, and Mabel, 
poor child, feels it keenly.” 

‘* The kindness is all on the other side, my 
dear Miss Hammond,” said Sir Jasper, 
hurriedly, telling a fib in his»eemfusion. 
“ Your presence here will a a 
house »quite cheerfol, and r that 
mieane Court is your home for thesature. 

y, my child, you look quite pinched with 

eold!’’ he continued, compassionstely, as 
ned towards Mabel Hammend@, whose 
» dark eyes had suddenly emo vist 
im tears at her aunt’s brief the 
i ‘*You will be glad reom 
@@once and get thoroug : 
W@ress for dinner. The 







answer | 


clustering curls, the delicate Greek nose, the 
lange, mournful dark eyes, the softly-tinted oval 
cheeks, were full of artistic beauty, andonly 
required time in order to reach their perfect 
development, As Sir Jasper watched the 
auntand niece go up the wide, oaken atair- 
case he felt that he had indeed acaepted 
an.omerous responsibility in eonsenting to 
besomerthe latter's guardian, : 

Tigseemed strange, indeed,.to the baronet 
dine wwith two gracefal, cultivated wemen, 
instoaie sitting down to his usual solitary 
meal. ; 

His shyness quickly wore off, since; the 
absencesof any awkward embarrassment ‘on 
their path helped in a great measure to set 
him at eage. 

When ‘he rejoined them in the drawing- 
room after dinner the idea of being compelled 
to pass a portion of his time in their society 
every day seemed to have lost half its terrors 
for him. 

“ What, beagdifal, saoms-you have given ns, 
Sir, Jasper 1.’ Mabel zemarked ; gratefully, ashe 
seated, bimself.-beside her;> and you have 
filled. .them-: with eo many. lovely things. 
Auntie audI never leoked.ferward to such a 
reeeption, How.are we to, thank yon. for all 
your kindness,to as?.” 1 

‘‘T want. no thanks,’ Sin.Jasper. replied, .. 
with, a smile, “To see.yon -become happier 
by degrees. as your loss, geo ws less poignant 
will he my best.veward, I have but one con- 
dition te impose upon you; Mabel, and that.is: 
not of my own framing. Your father-wisked 
me,to aequaint you with it, and I cannot-help 
thinking that it. is: a very wise, and judicious 
oue,’’ 4 e 

“What may it: consist. of?) she. ingnired, 
eamestly: ‘\Peor, papa laid so few. restrie~ 
tiers upon mé) during his. lifetime, and, now 
that I have lost him, apy wish of his must: 
seem to me like a sacred command,”’ 

‘;Youare to promise, me that you svill:not 
bold any. communication -with your brother 
Alired,”: continned the Baronet, gently. “ You 
will give me your word of honour not to write to. 
him, to meet him, or to offer-him any peanniary 
pseistance, fince he has proved himself.to be 
tnaworthy of; your sisterly love and affection. 
Your father, and my oldest. friend, implored 
me to enforee this-eoadition upon you for your: 
own good,and) I am not, free agent.in the 
poatter. Mabel, will you make, the required 
prams, and thusfulfil the dying request of a 

arent?” 

P ‘* Since you puf.it to me in such a manner, 
I must,’’ she said, “T cannot lightly 
disobey, ray father’s earnest. wish, and yet I 
am.go. sorry for pee Alfred.. I know that ha 
hesheen-very wild, but he is my only brother, 
and:if.I refuse to help him he may go from 
bad to worse., However, I-have given you my 
word, Sir Jasper, and‘I will endeavour to keep 
the promise just made unbroken.’’ 

“ That is quite sufficient,” said the Baronet, 
and then with ‘ready tact he led the conversa- 





able tohelp ourselves‘a little Inter on, but at 


tion into a less:painful channel. 


ed 





On descending to the breakfast-room, a few 
mornings later on, Sir Jasper was confronted 
by Jonathan Crabtree, who handed him a 
telegram, with as tragic an air as if it had 
been a death-warrant. 

“T believe it is from Master Jack,” he said, 
briefly, ‘‘ just to let us know that she’s coming 
a to Deane yeoow a ~ — 

telegram w! ir Jasper had opened 
by this time ran as follows:— = 

“Dear Uncrz,—I am about to quarter 
myself upon you fora month. Shall arrive by 
train due at 12.15. Let the dog-cart meet me 
at station, “Jack Danumanoy.” 


“I know what wiil ‘happen next, Sir 
pee said the old butler; solemnly, on 


« Master Jack will come down here and fall 

SS love with the youngest of 

He’s just the age for it,anda 

we shall have to look for- 

“Oh, momgense, Jonathan,” replied the 
Baronet, rathe 


met, r dubiously. “My nephew is 
not £0 ble as you imagine him to be, 


and Miss. 1 is far toogad at present to 
entertain foolish thoughts about love and 
marriage. always prophecy evil.” 


ie thet I may turn out to be a false 
‘gaid Jonathan, grimly; “but I've 
doubts about it. They say that love is 


the the older you are when you 
take the pe tbore you have - 
. , being young, may get off 
‘wih culy euatigitatiack.” hms 
CHAPTER II, 


Jacky Datmanory, whocame by the 12.15 train 
as previously announced, and drove up the 
avenue at a spanking pace in his uncle’s dog- 
cart, was a broad-shouldered, handsome yourg 
giant, with dark brown eyes, closely-cropped 
hair, and a moustache that was the envy of all 
the other medical students at St. Thomas's 
Hospital. 

The only con of his favourite sister, lov 
since dead, Sir Jasper had always been 
to Jack, tipping bim in the most liberal 
manner when at Eton;- and- providing him 
with the means to pursue. his studies when he 
grew to man’s estate, and expressed a wish to 
adopt. the medical profession. 

Jack looked upon Deane Court as.bis home, 
and a. warm welcome always awaited. bim 


with his stndions, bachelor gncle, 

The young, fellow was undeniably cleyer— 
sure to.make bis wayin the profession he had 
chosen--while in addition to this natural 


Jasper’s..beir, since. the; baronet 


one of his.own children. 

Sir Jasper bad.acquainted Jack with the 
purport. Mr...Hammond’s -letter,, and the 
addition to, his household that must in coa- 


Intensely, amused at, the idea that his shy, 
woman-fearing uncle being compelled. to 
entertain such unusual guests as a brace of 
ladies; Jack had seized the earliest opportunity 
for leaving town in.order to,view:for himself 
the changed state of affairs at Deane Court. 

His arrival was hailed, with joy, for; Jack 
was. afavourite with the entire. household, 
even Jonathan Orabtree consenting to relax a 
little sometimes, and.to. laugh at the young 
medical student’s jokes, when they were not 
played off upon bis own dignified person. 

Jack Dalmahoy was on excellent terms 
with Miss Hammond before he had been at 
Deane Court. mauy hours. She possessed one 
of those sympathetic and, withal, quietly 
humoroms natures that universally attrect. a 
young man’s fancy, even when the women who 
own them happen to have lost their-premiere 
jeunesse. She listened to bis’ account’ of 
hospital life with real interest, and, délighted 








there whenever he chose to spend.afew weeks , 


advantage.he would, .in.all probability, be Sir, 
entertained 


not the faintest. idea.of getting married for the. 
sake of being able to hand the estate down to. . 


sequence of the dead man’s request shorily,, 
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with bez-evyident:sy mpathy and attention, the 
lava flood of Jack’s eloquence flowed» on 
freelysi 91 f 
; He. was .deep in the details. of a practieal 
joke, designed and carried out-by himself and 
his brether ‘+sawbhones,” when Mabel, who 
had but jast left her.reomowing to. severe 
cold, camedowa.te join.the trio inthe draw- 
ing-room. 


Her : great smear and the sorrow that: 


seemedte weigh her like a lovely flower 
braisedand: beaten -by heavy rains, appealed 
to all that was highest and best in Jack 
Dalmahoy’s | caxzeless, mirth-loving natare. 
Jack, in -spite.of, his.go-ahead ways, was yet 
capable of evincing tenderness and delicate 
sympathy-for anyone really in distress, more 
eppecially when thé object of sympathy 
happened, a3 in the present ease, to: be a very 
pretty girl, 

By degress,.aa.he became better acquainted 
with her—end-for an individual never before 
found wanting in self-assurance, Jack proved 
to be most unusually diffident when in. Mabel’s 
society-—he did his, best to rouse herfrom the 
lethargy, of grief that. had completely oyer- 
whelmedher for the time being. 

He persneded her to accompany him in long 
walks to view the principal beanties of the 
neighbourhood, for Deane Court was. situated 
in,one.of ‘the loveliest parts of Surrey. He 
read to her in his clear, strong, musical voiag, 
snd, g4ve out. that he was 9 second Sims 
Reeves, that.she might be induced te-play hia 
accompaniments, 

Liftie. by, little: the, hope -and, happiness 


almost inseparable from youth came back to, 


Mabel. again. Her lips more, frequently 
‘oprved into.a smile, her eyes no longer, shone 
with an expression of pathetic sadness, and 
Sir Jasper felt almost: grateful to his uephew 
for the. beneficial,c that, young .n.an, had 
been the meaas of jing in-his ward, 


Jack's pleasant self,invited stay came to an; 


end, all too quickly, He went back to town 
in.a-savage mood, withthe conviction that he 
was, & much-to-be-pitied mortal streng upon 
him. He, would haye felt, -happier,.. perhaps, 
had he but known how much ‘Mabel missed 
hia, and how dull, the Court seemed ta her 
now that be was.absent from it, 

mewhat inclined, to be pensive, and 
thoughtfnl, herself, merry, ratiling;.go-ahead 
Jack, eyery inch «gentleman in spite of. his 
many escapades, pleased and interested her 
throagh their farce of.contrast. She detected 
herself in the, act.of longing for. his: retarn, 
while.the rich.colour flew to her.fair.face.in a 
self-betraying manner whenever.his name 
happened,to.be mentioned by her,aunt or Sir 
Jasper in the, courge ofconyersation; The 
baronet was bythis time becoming pretty. well 
Sconatamed to the new order of things at 
Deane, Court, 

Mabel and,her aunt were weil-bred, unob- 

trusive women, with; pleaty.of.graceful tact, 
and almost.as.if by, instinct. they refrained 
from interfesing with auy of his ngual habits, 
He was freaand unfettered. asofold, only with 
the pleasan§,.addition of congenial feminine 
society whenever he.cared to avail himself of 
itjand fora woman-hater he certainlycontrived 
to.enjoy it very frequently. 
_ Mabel’s sweet young presence seemed to 
impart life and, fres to, the grey old man- 
sion, Sir Jasper.,pe and.indulged her ia 
every possible, way ; atthe same time it was to 
Miss ond, the dead man’ssister, that he 
b almost ancogsciously to tara for advice 
and assistance, both in his studies and his 
business affairs, and in whose. socicty he ex- 
perieuced an ever-increasing delight. 

After the long years.of solitude he had en- 
dured, it seemed. both helpful and cheering to 
Sir Jasper to be able. to unfold his plans, and 
air his pee theories in the presence of a clever 
sympathetic woman who was capable of under-. 
standing both, and who could sometimes give 
him valuable hints of her owa into the bargain, 

Miss. Hammond frequently wrote his letters, 
arranged his books, and copied pages of blotted 


business 
The baronet began to-wonder how he bad ever 
managed to: get.on witheut her, although’ the 
distrust he had so long entertained towardaali 
women prevented him from bestowing: the 
entire co! ea, the abselnte trust, that-she 
really merited upon her. 

‘* Well, Jonathan,.I don’t. think that.se far 
we have much to regret with regard to our 
increased household!” he remarked one day, 
after paying @ visit: to the wine-sellar at that 
ancient worthy's requeat., '‘ Miss Hammond 
and her niece are, you must admit, very nice 
ladies, and they have altered few, if-any, of our 
old-fashioned habits,’’ : 

‘*Tf you’ ve no canse'to complain, Sir Jasper, 
it ain't for the likes of me to, say anything !’’ 
replied Jonathan, with an air of mournful 
humility, ‘‘I've lived in your servies nigh 
thirty years, and I’m willing to die in it, not- 
withstanding that my lifeis rendered a burden 
to me through the goings on: of the female 
pertion of:the domestic.” - 

‘Why, what is the matter?” inquired Sir 
Jasper, kindly, “I don’t see much of them, it 
is trae; but thé women servants seem to me, if 
anything, to be aboye the average. I suppose 
you had a good character with each of-them, 
Jonathan?” 

‘ It’saweethearts, that’s what is really the 
matter, Sir Jasper,’ said Jonathan, tarily. 
** They’ve each -gotsat least.one, and it's as 
mnehias I can do to prevent! you: from being 
eaten out of ’ouse and ’ome by a lot of followers 
as ought never to be allowed to. come within a 
mile of the place. Yesterday I found the 
villege policeman of all: people a prowling 
round the kitchen.entranee, and I sent him off 
in- donble: quick time, You may have met 
him, Sir Jasper, for you: were coming up the 
avenue ashe went down ! ” 

‘I vantember mesting the policeman!” re- 
plied the Baronet, with a smile, ‘‘ and I fancied 
that-he looked rather sheepish.”’ 

“No wonder!” -said' Jonathan, . gtimly, 
‘‘ when he was carrying away the best part of 
a leg of mutton withbim. -Yoadon't know, Sir 
Jasper, what I have-to go through every day 
with them females; you don’t, indeed,” 

Sir Jasper’s: hearty laugh, and his inability; 
to take a sorious view.of the matter, rendered 
his attempt at consolation very unsatisfactory 
toJonathan. The old»batlerfound himself in 
a decided minority, for both Sir Jasper and 
Jack Dalmahoy had, as it were, gone over to 
the enemy, and left-him quite alone. 

It was surprising to remark how frequently 
Jack: contrived to spend afew days at Deane 
Court now thatSir Jaspsr was not its ouly 
oocupant. His-erdinary stadies were as often 
as possible laid on one side to admit of his 
attention being coneentrated upon a new ob- 
ject of interest that savoured, if the truth must 
bea told, more'of lave than medicine. 

The Baronet did not fail to notice the 
frequency of his nephew's visits, Hedeemed 
it but natural, however, that young people 
should like tosbe together, while the feeling 
that existed between them might, after all, 
contain no deeper. elamen‘ts than mutual 
friendship, and:-similarity of taste or opinion. 
So Jack came and went at will, devoting 
himself chiefly to. Matel: during those fly- 
ing visits towwhich unknown tohim, she looked 
forward. so eagerly, Sothe firat time in his 
life Jack Dalmahoy, the hero of many flirta- 
tions, was really in love, and. Cvpid reigned 
supreme, where Sie Jasper fondly hoped that 
platonic affection alone existed. 
‘*Have you enjoyed’ your ride?” he in- 
quired, asihe helped Mabel to dismount from 
the bay mare that Sir Jasper had placed at her 
disposal, 

‘Yes, very much,” she replied laughingly, 
stroking the bay's alesk glossy neck the while, 
‘‘althongh you compelled me to gallop nearly 
the whole way at a break-neck pace that would 
have horrified Auntie or Sir-Jasper had they 
met, us,” 

“I don't know.of 3 more delightful sensa- 





manusoript.for him in a neat, legible hand, 


tion than that caused by a brisk gallop on a 


besides. transacting many of the . niner 
details connected ‘with: the estate. 


| dlear, bright moming,” said Jack, undauntedly. 
“Tebas brought the roses to your cheeks, at 
guy tate, and rendered you alittle more dis- 
tractingly lovely than.usual,” , s 

“A postiand a medieal student combined ! 
retorted Mabel, withaneir of demure mischief. 
‘* What shell wo-hear of next, 1 wonder? I 
thought your protessioa was.far too prosaic to 

ermit of your making suok flowery sentences, 

rt. Dalmahoy }”’ 

“I think. it iaa great deal too bad cf you to 
laugh at me in this manner, and to nip my 
poetic genius in the bud,” said Jack, indig- 
nantly, ‘You are worse than the Quarterly 
Review. In return for the snubbing I have 
just received at your hands I shall expect you 
to walk across. the park with me, and pay a 
Visit to. the interesting patient I prescribed for 
yesterday, Farmer Maullin’s old cow. He was 
kind enough to say that I might do as well as 
the ‘ vet,’ whose absence) procured for me the 
distinguished patronage in question, I should 
like just to know how the ‘case’ is going on.’ 

“Let us go, by all means,” said Mabel, 
gravely, gathering up the ample folds of her 
riding-habit: in her small dog-skin gloved 
hand. ‘‘An important patient is a great 
advantage fora yonng beginner. I only hope 
that.she has suffered no relapse since yester- 
day.” 

Side by side they crossed the park, and Jack 
Dalmahoy, anxious to make the best of such a 
good opportunity, determined to put his fate 
boldly to the:test, since his love for Mabel had 
reached a stagethat hardly admitted of farther 
concealment or dejay. . 

‘»I suppose our pleasant walks aud rides are 
numbered now,” he remarked, rather sadly. 
‘‘T, at least, shall regret them more than a 
little.” 

“ Why should they benumbered?’ sho.in- 
quired quickly. ‘You surely do not think of 
leaving! England ?"’ 

“ Oertainly not,” replied Jack. ‘* WhatI mean 
is, that Sir Jasper will soon invite some of the 
county {people to mest you and Miss Hammond. 
In returm you will have to accept theirinvita- 
tion, and«you'will seon be«lost sight. of ina 
whirl of engagements, while I shall be no- 
where,” ; 

‘Poor fellow!’ said: Mabel, with a smile; 
** you are greatly to be pitied. Allow me to 
inform you, ‘however, that I do not care much 
for society ; aud that penniless girls are not, as 
a rule, much in. request among county 


‘* Mabel,” he continued earnestly, imprison- 
ing her disengaged hand in his’ own as he 
spoke, ‘do you care enough for me to wait 
until I huve carved: out a fortune for sus both, 
and so won the right to ask you. to become 
my darling wife? Remember, I beseech yon, 
that the bappivess of my whole life depends 
fipon your answer.” 

“I cannot think of such thinga yet,” she 
replied, with:dro ping eyes and saddened tone. 
"s You don't know how dear my father was'to 
me, Jack ; although other people blamed and 
found fault with him. The momory of my 
loss is still too fresh for} me to carry it 
beneath other interests, no matter how close 
and dear they may be.” 

‘¢ At least: you will give mo some word of 
encouragement,” pleaded Jack; ‘‘and then I 
will say no more for the present. It is a very 
trying thing, Mabel dearest, when you ought 
to be tracing various complaints to their re- 
spective sources to find that you are unable to 
get beyond the anatomy of your own heart! 
Won't you give me just a little hope to go on 
with ?” 

“ Well, if it takes you twenty yeara to make 
that fortune you spoke of just now, I will wait 
for you, since I care for no one else,” she said 
shyly, butfrankly. ‘ Does that satisfy you ?”’ 
It must have satisfied him very well indeed, 
for he made no protest against it; and they 
sealed the bargain with something that was 
not sealing-wax, although it made their lips 
adhere very closely together for a brief space 
of time, 





The visit to Mallins’ sick cow was a long 
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one, and yet the patient proved herself to be 
going on in a satisfactory manner, which 
rendered the length of the medical man’s stay 
all the more tnaccountable, 

While smoking his cigar in the grounds that 
night, and thinking over the pleasant events 
of the day, Jack Dalmahoy caught sight of a 
manand woman engaged in earnest conversation 
beneath one of the~tall trees in the avenue. 
While he was still at some distance from them 
they separated, the man going towards the lodge 
gates, and the woman returning swiftly in the 
direction of the house, 

Her tall, slender form was enveloped from 
head to foot in a thick, dark cloak, and as she 
caught sight of Jack coming towards her in 
the starlight, she turned away from him, and 
ran towards the Court with the swiftness of a 
startled deer. 

“One of the maid-servants, I suppose !,” he 
remarked to bimself, as she vanished from 
sight among the trees; “and yet I don’t 
remember having seen one with such a grace- 
ful, well-developed form as that among them. 
That fellow was her lover beyond a doubt, 
and she was afraid lest I should betray their 
interview to old Jonathan if I chanced to 
recognize her. I could hardly be capable of 
such @ mean act, since I happen to be rowing 
in the same boat myself.” 


CHAPTER III. 

Aurnover he felt almost ashamed to 
acknowledge the fact even to himself, Sir Jasper 
Deane’s opinions respecting the fair sex had 
undergone a complete transformation since 
Mabel Hammond and her aunt had taken up 
their residence at Deane Court. 

They had unconsciously brought fresh and 
influential forces to bear upon bis life, while a 
strange, deep happiness, never before ex- 

ienced in such intensity, came, like an 
dian summer, to den his hitherto 
sombre and loveless ce. 

Little by little his old opinions wavered and 
grew uncertain. Then they vanished alto- 
gether, to be replaced by others far more 
reasonable and satisfac in their nature. 

He recognized at length the folly he had 
been guilty of in condemning all women 
because one had played him false. He even 
went so far as to admit that loyal, loving 
women were perhaps to be found in every 
class and under every condition. Sir Jasper’s 
changed opinions had only been arrived at 
after a close study of one of the two ladies 
then residing under his roof, and for whom 
his first feelings of liking and admiration 
were quickly being transformed into absolute, 
positive love. 

Although the baronet was quite conscious as 
to the existence of his newly-awakened passion 
for a very charming woman, he was extremely 
diffident about putting it into words. He 

sessed an unusvally small share of self- 
confidence ; and the fact that he was both 
wealthy and good-looking did not tend to 
enhance his valour in his own eyes to any 
great extent. 

He regarded himself in the light of an 
uninteresting, taciturn book-worm, — quite 
destitute of the qualities that appeal most 
forcibly to a woman’s heart; and on that 
account he shrank from making a formal 
declaration of love to the object of his affection, 
lest, after all, a second disappointment should 
await him. 

And there was yet another reason why he 
should hesitate before asking the woman he 
loved to share his life. Jack Dalmahoy, his 
favourite nephew, had always been taught to 
regard himself as heir-presumptive to Deane 
Court. Would it be altogether fair to the 
young man to blight all his expectations by 
taking a wife, and thus rendering the arrival 
of a son and heir extremely probable ? 

“TI know what I will do,” thought the 
sorely-perplexed Baronet, a few days after the 
one on which Mabel’s promise had made Jack 
yadiantly happy. ‘‘T'll take Jack into my 

onfidence. If he doesn’t perceive anything 





absurd in the idea of a man of my age 


married, and if he doesn’t take the subsequent 
loss of the estate very much to heart, I'll make 
the plunge, and get her to say yes or no to my 
oo Anything is better than suspense, 

es, I'll consult Jack. If he’s young, he's 
clever and -witted ; and in evept of my 
really getting married I shall not forget to 
compensate bim well for the loss which that 


important change in my plans must needs 
involve u him,” 
When and her aunt had retired to 


their own rooms that night, and the baronet, 
with Jack Dalmahoy, were safely ensconced in 
the smoking-room, from all fear of inter- 
ruption, the former threw the tip of his third 
cigar into the fire, and plunged boldly into the 
subject that was uppermost in his mind. 

* Jack, my boy!” he began, so witha 
queer, conscious look upon his handeome, 
kindly face, ‘‘ what would —— if you were 
actually to hear that I renounced my 
unfavourable opinions about women, and that 
I had even gone so far. as to en some 
remote idea of getting married ?” 

“I should say that you were getting wiser 
as you grew older,”’ replied Jack, readily. 
“Uncle Jasper, with all due respect, I beg 
leave to you a profound humbug. You 
have never really been a woman-hater, 
although you imagined yourself to be one. 
Your nature is too sound at the core for that, 
and now it is beginning to assert itself in real 
earnest. I drink to the health of the future 
Lady Deane.” 

“It is very good of you, Jack, to take it in 
this way,” said Sir Jasper, gratefully. ‘‘ Most 
men would have regarded such a suggestion on 
my part from a different point of view had 
they been brought up to regard the estate as 
their own property in the future. My 
marriage may be the means of preventing you 
from ever coming into possession of Deane 


‘*T am not such a mean hound as to wish 
you to keep single all the days of your life in 
order that I may step into your shoes when 
you are gone,”’ replied Jack, with unaffected 
heartiness, while he endeavoured to stifle a 
slight feeling of disappointment in its birth. 
It would never be in his power now to make 
Mabel the mistress of Deane Court. But then 
she cared so little for rank and riches that the 
loss Sic Jasper's marriage would entail upon 
them did not appear so overwhelming to the 
young man after all. 

** You shall never want for anything, Jack,” 
continued the Baronet, ‘‘and when you marry 
I shall settle so much a year upon you and 
your wife. You will feel a desire to ranger 
yourself before long like other men of your 


**One confidence deserves another,’’ replied 
Jack, lighting a fresh cigar, and mixing him- 
self another soda-and-brandy. ‘‘ Perhaps I 
may have a little afaire de ceur of my own to 
bring under your notice presently, uncle 
Jasper. I am now waiting to hear the name 
of the lady upon whom your choice has 
fallen.”’ 

“Well, I don’t mind telling you if you'll 
promise to keep my communication a strict 
secret for the present,’’ said the Baronet. 
“You see, dear boy, I am naturally rather 
diffident, and since I have not directly asked 
the lady in question to b my wife I do 
not wish my intended proposal to reach her 
by any side wind. As we happen to live 
under the same roof such a thing would be 
extremely awkward and embarrassing.” 

“How much longer are you going to keep 
me in the agonies of suspense ? ” inquired Jack, 
rather impatiently, “I want the name, and 
nothing but the name will satisfy me.” 

‘* T hope you won’t think that Ihave made a 
decided ass of myself, Jack,” said his uncle, 
‘when I tell you that I have fallen deeply in 
love with Mabel Hammond,” 

“The deuce you have! Oh, indeed!” 





stammered Jack, sitting bolt upright in his 
chair, while a very disagreeable sensation of 
“Do you 


coming trouble oppressed his heart, 





shink a she is likely to accept you, uncl® 
asper ?’’ 

“That is hardly a fair question,” said Sir 
Jasper, with a smile ; ‘‘ but, judging from her 
manner towards me lately, I think I may 
venture to indulge the hope that my wooing 
will be crowned with success,” 

“You are hardly the sort of man to meet 
with a refusal from any woman in her 
senses,” remarked Jack, with a great deal 
of suppressed bitterness in voice. “A 
rich, good-looking bachelor need not go begging 
for a wife.” 

“I threw out a very strong hint to her 
yesterday concerning my intentions,” con- 
tinued the Baronet, in happy ignorance of his 
nephew’s decidedly unpleasant frame of mind, 
“and she took it in good part; that is to say, 
she did not, either by word or look make any 
attempt to discourage or repulse me. I know 
that some disparity exists between us in point 
of age; but not enough to prevent us from 
coming together as man wife, and living 
happily afterwards.” <} 

“ He is*forty, and she is eighteen ! ’’ thought 
Jack with a mental shudder. “Some dis- 
parity in point of age, is rather a mild way of 
putting it. Ob, Mabel, Mabel! how cruelly 
have I been deceived in you!” 

But Jack was proud, and though his heart 
ached sorely, he only permitted himself to 


say,— 

**Oh, you will ‘worry along ’ together quiteas 
comfortably as the majority of married people 
do, uncle Jasper, in spite of the fact that your 
bride happens to be somewhat younger than 
yourself.” 

‘*I hope we shall!” replied Sir Jasper, with 
an expression of quiet, intense ———_ resting 
upon hisface, ashe gazed steadily intothedepths 
of the glowing coals. “I shall weigh my fate in 
the ice very soon, Jack, for I am anxious 
‘ow ved onl eens that is in store 

or me. May Heaven grant a more prosperous 
ending to this, my second love affair, than the 
first could boast of; but whether I write my- 
self bachelor or Benedick, Deane Court will 
always be your home, my boy, until you 
establish one of your own.” 

** You are very kind! ” said Jack, dryly, “ but 
I sball not make any extensive claims on your 
hospitality, since I think of starting for 
America when once I have my exam, 
My good wishes, however, will always be 

ours.” 
he I know it, Jack!” replied the Baronet. 
‘There has always been a good understanding 
between us from the time when you were a 
small boy with a wonderful talent for getting 
into mischief; witness the day when you 
climbed the old elm-tree, with Jonathan’s best 
wig in your hand, and left it hanging upon the 
topmost bough. Bat what were you saying 
just now about a love affair of your own, that 
you intended to acquaint me with?” ; 

“ Oh, they were but idle words! '’ said Jack 
Dalmahoy, ———~ “Love is an expensive 
loxury, which I cannot afford to goin for at 
present. What woman would dream of be- 
stowing her hand and heart upon a poor 
medical student while wealthy husbands and 
fashionable weddings are yet within the bounds: 
of possibility? I have outlived all suck 
arcadian notions.” 

** Don’t be cynical, Jeck,” said his uncle, re- 
provingly. ‘‘ You are too young to adopt that 
tone in earnest, and you don’t belong to the 
blasé, smooth-faced idiots of tender age who 
make an exhibition of themselves in every ball- 
room, and who enjoy life just as keenly as any 
one else if the truth were known.” 

‘I shall be worn-out in another sense of the 
word if I stay up all night talking and smok- 
ing!” replied Jack, with a poor attempt 
at a laugh, as he rose from his easy chair. 
‘<I hope your wooing will be attended by every 
success, uncle Jasper, and that your bride 
may prove to be all that your fancy painted 
her. Ineed hardly wish you pleasant dreams, 
since they are sure to come of their own 
accords” 

Poor Jack! He did not seem to be in a hurry 
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to go to bed when he reached his room, He 
drew up the blind, letting in a flood of pure 
silvery moonlight, and then he sat down by the 
window with his pale face buried in his hands 
to reflect upon the unwelcome facts that had 
so recently been brought under his notice, 

He could hardly realise as yet, that 
Mabel—his Mabel—had been capable of en- 
couraging Sir Jasper’s matrimonial advances, 
and giving, as it were, a tacit consent to them. 
He had placed such boundless faith in her love, 
and the promise she had given him only a few 
days before, that it was hard indeed to believe 
that she had already broken the latter in favour 
of another and a far wealthier claimant. 

And yet the evidence against her was so 
pitilessly clear. Jack fancied that he could 
read the events of the last few days plainly 
enough. 
rebel had accepted his own offer of love in 
all sincerity, or, at least, with a certain amount 
of real pleasure. Then Sir Jasper’s un- 
expected overtures had been made; and 
pleased and surprised at the idea of re 
such a wealthy lover at her feet, she 
thrown Jack on one side with as little cere- 
mony as she would have bestowed upon 
&@ worn-out glove. A poor nephew could 
weigh but little in the matrimonial scale when 
his rich uncle filled the other, ready to bring 
it down with a bang, 

* T’ll leave this confounded place to-morrow, 
and go back to town,” he said to himself 
meodily at the end of a long, bitter reverie. 
‘*T’ve been hard hit by a mercenary little 
counstie, whom I mistook for a true loving 
girl. But I shall get. over it in time, and, at 
any rate, she shall not witness my disappoint- 
ment. Before I go a thorough understanding 
shall take place between us, I will confront 
her with the evidence of her own double deal- 
ing, and hear what she has to say in return. 
Then I'll make myself scarce at Deane Court 
for a long while to come, since Mabel will 
hardly care to encounter me again when once 
her deceitfal conduct has been brought home 
to her in the plainest terms. Poor, generous- 
hearted uncle Jasper! He deserves a better 
wife than beautiful, mercenary Mabel Ham- 
mond will make him. She is sureto go down 
to the village on some errand or other to- 
morrow morning, and then I shall have an 
opportunity to unburden my mind, and to 
enjoy (!)a conversation with my false love, 
To think that she, whom I imagined to be the 
very soul of innocence, could act so basely. 
It’s enough to make a fellow turn woman-hater 
on his own account, and abandon all faith in 
woman for ever and a day.” 


—_ 


CHAPTER IV. 


Jack Datmanoy’s conjecture turned out to 
be petals correct. On the next morning 
Mabel went by herself to the village to obtain 
some silks and wools that she required for 
crewel-work, and to visit some of the old and 
infirm people who received alms from the 
master of Deane Court. 

By taking a short cut across the park he 
managed to intercept her just where the — 
road sloped gently down towards the pic- 
turesque village. She glanced shyly at him as 
hecame towards her, while a smile of welcome 
lurked in her soft, dark eyes. 

Was it possible, Jack asked himself bitterly, 
that this girl who met him without any shade 
of confusion or embarrassment in her manner 
could really entertain the idea of throwing 
him over in favour of a wealthy and titled 
suitor so soon after promising to become his 
wife, when once he had made enough money to 
provide a suitable home for her? She looked 
80 pure, 80 taneaamt, 8 free from any tinge of 
worldliness as her dark eyes met his frankly, 
while her lovely face, glowing with exercise 
and the north wind’s bracing kiss, bespoke a 
delight by Paar 9 by their meeting that she 
did not a pt to conceal from her lover. 


Was he labouring under some wretched mis- 
take that a few explanatory words would 





suffice to clear up for ever? Mabel’s reply to 
his accusation would soon settle the uncer- 
tainty one way or another. 

*¢Thou art so near and yet so far!’” she 
quoted so merrily, as Jack stood for a moment 
steadfastly regarding her from the other side 
of the tall fence that divided one end of Sir 
Jasper’s park from the high-road. ‘*You 
will find a gate a little farther along, if you 
bier; like a second Dick Turpin, to take to the 
roa. ” 


But Jack, with never a smile on his face, 
swung himself lightly over the fence, and 
walked along the road by her side in perfect 
silence. Although he longed to put an end to 
the painfal suspense that pervaded his whole 
being, he dreaded the result of the questions 
he was about to ask so much that he could 
hardly muster <a courage to com- 
mence his inquisition, Certainly no Grand 
Inquisitor of old Spain had ever felt so 
terribly ill at ease when in the presence of a 
supposed culprit ! 

** How silent you are this morning! ’’ Mabel 
remarked, with some surprise, as the change in 
his manner attracted her attention. ‘“‘ What 
is the matter, Jack? Are you pining for 
London air and London society already ?”’ 

‘* Mabel,’ he began, abruptly, turning round 
upon her with so much ,vehemence that she 
fairly started. “Are you so unfortunate as to 
lack both heart and conscience? I fear it 
must be so, or you would not venture to ad- 
dress me in the old familiar strain, and allow 
your glance to meet mine so frankly, after 
what occurred. Perhaps you think that I 
am still unacquainted with the duplicity of 
which you have been guilty towards me ; but 
in that case you are greatly mistaken. The 
manner in which you have seen fit to keep, or 
rather to break the promise made so recently, 
and with so much apparent fervour and sin- 
cerity, is no secret to me! ” 

Jack Dalmahoy’s last faint hope that he 
had been wrongly informed regarding her 
faithlessness, that she might be able indig- 
nantly to refute the charge brought against her, 
vanished as he glanced at her face from which 
all the delicate bloom had fied, leaving it 
deadly pale ; while a timid beseeching look of 
conscious guilt shone in her large tear-filled 
eyes, which, veiled by their long drooping 
lashes, no longer dared to meet his earnest 


gaze, 

“Oh, Jack, don’t be too hard upon me!” 
she said, imploringly. ‘‘ You cannot tell how 
sorely I was tempted before I gave way, and 
broke the promise so ly made, and 
which, at the time, I really intended to keep. 
Iam not trying to excuse myself; but your 
anger is more than I can bear.” 

“If you fear it so much it is strange that 
you should act in a way that must needs arouse 
it!” he replied, sternly. ‘ You are right in 
not attempting to E ry any excuses off upon 
me, since they would only serve to add con- 
tempt to the other anenviable feelings that I 
already entertain towards you!” 

‘You are very merciless !’’ she said, slowly, 
the tears coursing down her pale face as she 
spoke, ‘‘And yet I know that, to one so 
honourable as yourself, my condact must ap- 
pear wrong and uoprincipled in the extreme. 
May I ask if you have informed Sir Jasper of 
my broken promise, Mr. Dalmahoy ?”’ 

‘*No!” said Jack, coldly, ‘‘my uncle will 
never learn your true characterfrom me. The 
painful task of undeceiving him shall be left to 
yourself or others, for petty spite or retaliation 
finds no favour in my eyes.” 

“T thank you, for even this concession!” 
Mabel replied, humbly, but with an evident 
air of relief. ‘‘I do not deserve it at your 
hands ; but I am very grateful for it, neverthe- 
less. Perhaps, some day, I may even muster 
up enough courage to confess my shortcomings 
to Sir Jasper; bat at present, for certain 
reasons, I dare not do so.” 

“T can ge er — such @ confession 

ht prove detrimen your own prospects 
ay eetllete fature!” Jack retrted, in a 
tone of unconcealed contempt! Why, the 


¢ 





heartless, mercenary girl actually permi 
him to witness her delight on hearing that 
Sir Jasper had not been made acquainted with 
her deceitful, faithless conduct! The poor 
lover she had jilted apparently went for 
nothing in her sight, since the rich one she 
hoped to secure had not been prejudiced 
against her. Any display of fine feelin must, 
he told himself, be lost upon such a oo dey 

“TI was thinking more of his prospects than 
my own,” she observed, with a sudden painful 
flash, for Jack’s answer had hitthe target. “A 
few words from you, Mr. Dalmahoy, would be 
sufficient to bring great trouble upon us both, 
and it is generous of you to maintain silence 
upon what must always be a very unpleasant 
subject,” 

‘*I think we need hardly prolong the present 
conversation!” he replied, while anger, 
wounded love, and reluctant condemnation 
struggled in his breast for the mastery. 
‘* Your own act has parted us for ever, and 
you can hardly expect me to take much in- 
terest in the future, a very glad one no doubt, 
to which you are looking forward. My visit 
to Deane Court ends to day, since you and I 
could not go on meeting each other in the 
usual manner under such widely different 
circumstances. Miss Hammond, I wish you 
good morning, and good-bye!” 

‘‘ Jack, dear Jack, how can you 8) to me 
so cruelly?” she said, imploringly, as she 
placed one little trembling hand upon his sleeve 
to detain him. “ Atleast say that you forgive 
me before you go, orI shall lose my reason. If 
you could only have heard the pitifal story 
he told me, and how persistently he pleaded 
before I even thought of breaking my promise. 
Remember what a strong claim he has upon 
my leve. I can hardly refuse to give him the 
help and sympathy of which he stands in need, 
when he asks me for them, although I am 
obliged to destroy my own happiness in so 
doing. I feared that, when once you knew all, 
your anger would be great, but I did not think 
you would jadge me quite so harshly.” 

“You measured my nature by your own, I 
suppose,” Jack replied, quietly; ‘and thus 
imagined it to be somewhat shallow. You 
cannot deceive me by concealing your mercen- 
ary, ambitous motives under a cloak of 
assumed generosity and self-sacrifice, I will 
try to a your conduct, Mabel, although 


it has made havoc of my life ; but to forget itis 
at present impossible. Once more, I you 
good-bye !”’ 

Not daring to meet the pleading, sorrowful 


eyes raised to his own, lest his fortitude 
should fail him at the last moment, Jack Dal- 
maboy turned hastily away from Mabel, and 
retraced his footsteps in the direction of Deane 


Court. 

He felt both angry and miserable as he 
strode along the dreary road, bordered on 
either side by leafless hedge-rows, his thoughts 
still centred upon Mabel’s inexplicable be- 
haviour, in spite of his stern resolve to banish 
her from his mind, and for the future to 
embrace nothing more personal or bewitching 
than hard work. 

Only a day or two ago he would have staked 
his life upon her love and fidelity. Now, by 
her own confession, he knew her to be a charm- 
ing little coquette, acoepting the attentions of 
one man just to keep her hand in till another 
and a more eligible parti entered the lists 
against him, Never again would he place his 
damaged happiness in the hands of a woman, 
for her to play battledore and shuttlecook with 
it at will. 

On reaching Deane Court Jack went straight 
to his own room and packed his portmanteau. 
Then he carefully troyed some original 
verses written on perfamed tinted paper, and 
dedicated ‘‘ To Mabel, the Love of my Life,” the 
composition of which had cost him more than 
one peneeees for sack was nO mate and 
he did not wish any prying housemaid to come 
across his first literary effort, in which fervent 
sentiment had to atone for bad rhyme and 


shocking metre. 
When he had finished his packing Jack went 
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downstairs to Sir Jasper’s study antl ac- 
quainted that°gentleman with his *contem- 
plated departure; 
“ What, going to day, Jack!” inguired the 
Baronet, with an sir ‘of “su 
“thought you intended to give us the benefit of 
your society for another fortnight. ‘What has 
induced you to alter your ade 
“Ob, it’s high time ‘that ¥ went back to tiwn 
to cram for my examindétion if I'want to pass 
well,” Jack replied, somewhat Inmely. ‘*I've 
had & Jong-boliday, and” now I méan to goin 


for hard. work, 
“ Ot course; that ‘is ‘aH very Wellin its way,” 
said the Baronet, rather dou ;** but dre 


? 
you quite sure, Jack, that-witat I vaid to you 
last night has had no share in causing: your 
departure ? I. ‘should: infeed “fecl torry to 
think that, indirectly, Itiad been’ ‘tlic “means 
of driving you away nt’ Dearvée Conrt.” 

Way should your engagement with Mubel 
Hanmmondaffect mymovements inany way?” 
returued Jack, with welliassumed indifferenee, 
“ Yow are growing fancifal, uncle Jasper.” 

“ You know that, under any circumstances, 
Deane Court will always be your home, dar 
boy,” continued Sir Jasper, . You 
allude tomy engagement as a fact, but 
I have not formally proposed to Mabel ‘yet, 
_ — Pas 

en you do she will acce qu, ‘sure as 
fate,’ said Jack, who ‘was ag tA agreeable 
frame of mind which prompts a man to'take 
& spiteful pleasure in vating his own sense 
of misery. “ You must let me know how your 
wooing speeds, and I shall expect to be 
present, lateron, at the wed be 

“You shall be my best man,” fepliéd Sir 
Jasper, unconscious of the-pain he was inflict- 
ing, @nd really pleased to think that Jack was 
in nowise annoyed by his matrimonial pro- 
jects, *°What Jonathan will Bay’ -when he 
hears that I am ‘about to give a mistress to 
) ine, Per. 
haps you would tot mind breaking the news to 
him when the proper time comes, Jack?” 

“Ou, not in the-least !’eaid Jack, defiantly, 
as he left the stady and prowled into the 
empty drawing-room with-a mattered regret 
that no traia would leave the little dexd:and: 
alive coantry station for town “ttil’ ‘the 
evening. 

After Jack had left her Mabel continued on 
her errand to the village almost mechaticalty. 
She felt'stunned and weli-nigh fneapable ‘of 
collected thought, owing to the shock shehad 
received, and the stormy emotions of sorrow 
and despair that overwhelmed her, 

Ske went to the little shop and parchased Ker 
silk and wools, tWking whatever the shop. 
keeper offered her, since old gold and olive- 
green were alike to her just them. She 
visited the old people and listened patiently to 
their garralous talk, with a little wistfal envy 
at her heart the while, to think how’ much 
nearer, in ell probability, they wers ‘to death 
than she hetself could hops to be—she who 
might yet have to live through $9 many batren 
loveless years. The mild, commonplace: fe- 
marks of the village doctor; # nervons young 
man who wore spectacles, and who*had -beea 
nick-named “ Old Gig-lamps ” on that secount 
by the irreverent youths of the village, even 
brought a faint smile to-her lips, ‘ Bat on ‘her 
return to Deane Ooart the severe restraint she 
had —— upén herself ‘suddenly pave ‘way, 
and broke into a passionate fit of weeping 
when within the safe shelter ‘of ‘her own 
room, © é‘ 

‘I expected to receive some reproaéh from 
him,” she “T have lived “in @aily 
dread of this d , bat little thought how 
everély he would eonderta me. Oh, Tack, 
Jack; you have broken thy ‘heart, and Ae cares 
not what T may have to waffer so long as his 
own #eHish ‘wants: ate lied. I “wonder 
what his fatest derhand consists of!” 

With : these ‘words she eda letter 
addressed to“ M. H.’ whith she had ealfed for 
at the post-office’on Nér-way batk, and-planced 
quickly through its contents, Ra rei r 
monéy must have hep her eyes, fof she took a 


so. “Iliy 


five-pouad mote that formed. part of her 
quarterly allowance from Sir Jasper, outofher 
desk, aud.put it in an envelope ‘with a aheet of 
| Paper, on which she had written a few words 


* ene 

ea summoning all her. powers of self- 
‘control to her aid, she went dowz to the dining- 
room fo join her-apnt aud. Sir Jasper:.at 
luncheon. . Much to her relief Jack Dal mahoy 
Was not present. In order to avoid meeting 
her again he had made.some excuse and gone 
to the Reetory instead. 


(To beicoutinued.) : 








Do.not be too: generous with your temper. 
Keep it. 


a Puvaue@ Carps arr Mapr,--The atty. 
'd is made: in sheets large enough for fifty- 
four'-cards.. The printing is donein six im- 
pressions—two colours for the back and four 
for the face. The pattern for ‘the back is 
generally an‘interwoven check in green and 
yellow. When this ‘is printed ‘the cards are 
reversed, and panera ven pe ‘This priats 
the hearts and diamhonils, the king's scabbard 
crown and Jack's hat awd tantle, and 


and yellow colours foliow in quick sutcession, 
both being used mainly in giving additional 
lustre to the court costanes, “Then the black 


) have recently gotsin machinery which’ emables 
them to printcall colours with one impression, 
thereby saving five:sixths of the printing labour, 
When thee are printed they are cut ‘into 
long strips; each strip showing six eards placed 
leogthways, ‘Then ‘the catting machine clips 
them out with»reunded corners ready for the 
. At'this stageonly half the work is 
done. The sorting, counting and folding, re- 
quire as many hands to’ perform ‘as do the 
printing and’ elipping, The ‘work is done 
mainly by-girls. ; 
How to Dedu wrtn tHe’ Dwsatirds or Tas 
Poor.—The Sanitary Record ‘suggests that 
every honse let in lodgings or occupied by the 
gor shouldbe reégolarly visited twice”a year 
7 an -and‘more oftén 6n ecomptaint 
‘being made, and notites shoald be “and 
enforced “as regards ‘the removal’ ofall huis. 
aness of defects found on the premises. The 
owners of these houses should be served with 
notices under the $5tli‘secticn of the Sanitary 
Att, to do all that’ was necessary for tleansing 
atid tépaiting the Thé Tegulations 
tind under this section should be nniform for 
the whole of London, instead of being, xs at 
present, different itt several parishes or districts 
which have made “them. [If ‘the owner 
neglected to or =18 with the notices by a 
given day, heshould be'subdjec’ to a penalty of, 
say, not less’ than 33. per day daring which 
nlt was made. ‘The name and address of 
the legal owner -c. the person ‘receiving the 
renb—as well as of'the actual owner, 8 be 
sent, under a pétialty, to the office of the local 
atithority for registration, So that there should 
not be any difficulty ‘as to the service of notices. 
If, after having been summoned for the penal- 
ties, the owner -sfill made default, the local 
authority should have power to close the room, 
or the whole Hidtise, if necessary, ‘after having 
had a second notice sérved ‘upon ‘him of their 
sutention to do so. An order of the magistrate 
#o do’structaral works might be led 
against, but the- House dhowtabeskiat ap uring 
‘the’ appeal. No appeal’ should be allowed 
either as to penalties or the carrying* out of 
ordinary ‘sanitary wotk, such as the amend- 
ment or* cleansing of drains, cleansing ‘and 
ordinary répatr of premises, providing-an im- 
proved water supply to closets, or a separate 
supply for domestic ‘p ses “distinct from 
héhat for the closet. The power of Speen 
Which already exists tothe Metrépolitan Boatd 
of Works as regents works Gone ‘under ‘the 
Metropolitan L6cal Management Act might 
still, in, ab that refers, antoriget z 
‘thing’; tthe mode of and ‘tre nid used 
cr thé Grainage of horses. ; 





ow. 
several portions of thequeen's dress, The blue | 4 wit pretty,” 
the Sone auth harks sit *She 
ote 


plate finishes. . It dsvetated that: two firms | 7 will take Cate that she bball h 


WHICH “WAS THE HEIRESS ? 
a ; —O—0 ; ” 

Drina quietly relapsed into unconsciousness, 
‘when she learned 77 1 c tate. of the 
beautiful stranger in whom she took such a 
warm interest. She was removed to her room 
‘at the hotel by Mr. Ra: , who appéared 
quite , overwhelmed “her cdndition, A 

ysician was sammoned, and he proiounced 

er suffering from ‘@ seyére shock fo the 
nervous Bystem. This, combiied with sé¥éral 
painfal though not dangarods biftns, would 
“puffitient to confine her et toon for Several 
“Gays. He tarafully drésged’ 3, ‘ad- 
ministéred a quieting potion to Boothe her 
excitability, and went away, leaying her to the 
‘care of Grace and Mr, Raiwetor th, , 
“Grace stood ‘still afew ndments when the 
py had gone, looking Gown atthe white 

ce of the ‘sufferitig gitl, “She thought she 
was asleep, she lay so Btill, the long, dark fringe 
of her lasites lying motio: ea ot ier Golourléss 
’ cheek, het black hiir, seorched avid’ thitned by 
‘the fire’ she had” passed through, ‘streaming 
Joep ove bs snowy, r é 

“ ig 


might prove a dan erons HV: some Giy ‘if we 
“remain r. t that \fs: ‘be, and 
: Huh hover psy » 
‘Visit ‘to my Bughdh hone, “She ‘must Tully 
“anderstand that!’ . . ; 
She crossed the’rovm to Mr. Ratisforth’s 
side, where le stocd Todkingtioodily out fii‘the 
@itection of the gloWing embers Of the burning 


house, ; : 

“Twist to tell' you something,” shé said, in » 
‘whisper, lapiig her white, fewelled hand on his 
“Well” he Bald, finihg ‘xOtind ‘abruptly, 
“ what fe it?” te 5 

‘She: planced round toward the quiet form’on 
the bed, then back at him, 
“WF ig this,’ she said, softly. ““ When I 
cathe up from the ball-rdom to-bight T came 
into Diana's room for hér to Pag my hair for 
the night as she ususlly does, _T found‘her 


lyitiz’ on the floor mosiin n Wh 
ME Hepa ae Bree eth 


flin¢hed aid ctied out that I hurther,. T’adked 
her what had happened to her, ahd'she stetied 
cotitased, and declined to téll‘me.” een 
Lady Grace paused “pave hit & kéen 
glance from her prétty blue eyes that totld 
Jook*“vety keen and penetrating when they 
chose. His glancé wavered and féll before 
that look, - 
“What had happened to her?” said she, 
shortly. i 
“ Hoy, should I know?” he suddenly in- 


“You do know,” she answered, steadily. 
“Tell me the, truth.” ' 

seWell, then, if-you must know the truth, I 
struck her in a moment of passion !” he replied, 
‘fn & low tone. 

The listener recoiled before his cruel ge 

haat? Care yee aa bee Ashe A she 
“done ? ‘gasped, in profound surprise. 
“He took her Hand at@ drew. her nearer to 


“Grace” “he ‘whispéted; “hoartely, \* she 
sus ot my. secret! dared to taunt me 
with it.’ 

‘Grace's face whitened to a corpsé-like pallor, 
and her eyes looked wild wand frighténed. She 
stared speechtessly into the than’s stern, set 


“Kh, you ‘my well Idok frightened,” he 
said. “It is true. Sit down here, Grace, I 
have tiuch to kay to you,” 

He a an chair to thé ‘window, 
and the ee. Raee® apitty m3 os 
brought. a A With the 
heada Very Close together they conversed a 


long while, both yisiblyexcited. -» 
vais Gea cacpamte 
LE Never, never, Hot even it Phave to——" 
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She ‘stopped short and Would ‘not speak the 
thought im her own mind, bnt Mr.’ Rainsforth 
understood'it and nodded his approval. 

“Spoken like my own brave girl!” he said. 
“ And indeed it may have to come to that yet, 
for she is terribly in the way. As long as she 
lives our fatare is menaced with danger.” 

“Oh; if ‘sho’ had but‘perished in the fire to- 
night!’ mauttered the girl, wickedly. 

‘She would hdve Gone so but for that ‘jack- 
anapes, Arthur Delamere,” said’ Mr. Rains- 
forth, with ascowl, “Do youknow;Grate, I 
believe that heisher lover?” - 

‘* Weill, let him be,” was the scornftl answer. 
“ Thave never iked'him. She is quite welcome’ 
to his love. But i is wasted on her, after all, 
for she dislikes the proud, concéited prig as 
much asTdo.” ~ 

Grace’s ‘words ‘were’ prompted solely by 
pique, for she’had tried hard to enlist Arthdr 
Delamere in her train of adrhirers, but his 
perfect yoliteness was sodistinctly tinctured 
with ogreless indifference that she resented it 
with all the petty spite of a little nature, 

‘*T dislike the fellow as muchas you do!” 
was the answer, ‘‘and yet I am very sorry that 
he has not been*attracted by you instead of 
Diana. ‘I fearned to‘day from Sir Harold 
that the: thauglty prig, as you'call him, is a 
distant relative of " 

“He ‘hes never taken the troabléto apprise 
me of it,” said Grace, with a bitterness of tone 
that belied her assertion of indifference. 

“*¥os, and Piearned more,” continued Mr. 
Rainsforth, “Arthur Delamere, «plain, un- 
titled gentleman as he is now, is the next heir 
to your grandfather's earldom. Nothing but 
the lifeof that old man stands between him 
and the title.” 

ae it possitle ?*’ exeldimed Grace, with a 
étart. 

“Yes, itis true + and’ Sir Harold told me 
also that Lord Waverley had cherished 4 
desire to: unite’ one df -his recently deceased 
er ‘to Arthur, that his title and his 
large private fortune might descend undivided 
to the ‘next-éf-kin. ~His other descendants 
being dead, you oan guess what will happen 
when he‘sees you, Grace.” 

Grace’ blushed and smiled. 

“He “will wish to: marry me to Arthur 
Delamere,” she said; quickly. 

“ Yes!" hé answered, watching her ‘keenly. 

* Phe Harl’ will not: find’ me averse to his 
plan *-Grace rejoined deriurely- ; 

‘“*T thonght' you disliked him, Grace,” sh 


said, qui 


quickty, 

**1 -spoke' falsely to you just’‘now,’’ she 
answered, ‘unblushingly. ““I love Arthur 
Delamere, but his indifference to mehas piqued 
me beyond measure. I will win him ‘now i) it 
is In woman's wiles to do it. “What you have 
just told me is but an added incentive for me 
to hold my pesition-ageinst all the world. I 
hate ‘her now, ‘she 
look towards the still form lying on the bed. 

Mr. Rainsforth smiled at her vehemence. 

“TIT am glad to find you so @étermined,” he 
said. ‘* With-such a brave will-you cannot 
fail’ to succeed. Butit is worth‘a great effort 
to win such a ‘fortune and such a husband. 
‘With ‘such a prize im view you will ndét‘sti¢kle 
at anything, will you; my dear?” 

“No f**she breathed; in a cantiousiwhisper. 

“That is ‘well; my dear. Iwill aidand abet 
you all ITcan. “You will owe mé‘a heavy débt 
of gratitude for all I bave undertaken and 
accomplished in your behalf. ‘ Can you pledge 
yourself toreward me properly?” 

‘You shall be ‘richly repsid—never fear,’’ 
she duswered, promptly. 

“That is what I want. I shail follow you 
to the South of England very soon. But we 
willspeak ‘of this again before-weleave. At 
present I will retire, and leave you to keep 


vigil over yonder little spitfire.”” 
Grace turned such a significant look‘toward 
the bed that he shook his warningly. 


**Not now, my dear,’’ he whispered, softly. 
‘That’ affair“will wait # little longer. I will 


_, attend to it myself.” 
“He 


He'tiptoed atross the room antl went softly 


added, turning a vindictive | face. i 
A few words of that whispered, conversation: 


“What!” she said;trying to speak un- 
concernedly, ‘‘are you*waking up, Diana’?,” 
““T have never been asleep yet,” said Diana, 
‘with perfect calmness, ~‘* I was ‘very drowsy, 
but. your whispering disturbed me so that I 
could not sleep,” 

* Did—did P hear what we were talking 

of?” demanded Grace, falteringly. 
“I did not listen—I dif not caro to hear,” 
‘said Diana;speaking‘with the languid calmness 
and gentle serenity of one under the infitence 
‘of an opiate, ‘“T'was-wishing all the while that 
you would stop and let me gotosleep. It was 
very annoying.”’ 

“ Well, you~can goto sleep now—there is 
mening to disturb you further,” said her cousin, 
shortly. 

But Diana was ‘staring ‘at ‘her with wide, 
‘wondering’eyes.  ~ 
‘* Grace,” she said abruptly, “how did T get 


coming out again.’ 

‘*Arthar Delamere went after you and 
carried you out uneortiscions. You must have 
erished in there but for his timely aid,’ said 
rate, reluctantly. 


said Diana, dropping back on the pillow, with 
@ lougand bitter sigh, “And IT would rather 
cwe it to anyone elee on earth than ‘him !” 


saved his life, and he has saved yoursinreturn. 
You are quits now,” . 

“I did not believe he had that ‘mutch ‘man- 
“hood imhim,” said Diana, musinfly. “I thought 
hima mere white-handed, ‘hauphty ‘trifler. I 
shall think better of him heresfter.” 

Grace made no answer, ‘It annoyed her to 
see that Arthur Delamere ‘was gaining ground 
in the good ee of Diana, “She turned 
away and busied herself in preparing a second 
ndraught of her sleeping potion, and offered it 
to her with a great'show of hypocritical kind- 
nese. ' 

‘Take your medicine, dear,” she said. “Tt 
‘will'pat- you to sleep. I am sorry my idle 
Meee ae with your father disturbed you, but 
I be as still as # mouse now while you take 
your nap.” 

* Lsee no need for you to. sit. up with me, 
Grace,’ answered, Diana, as she ‘drained. the 
paw obediently... “ You may go to bed ard 

eayeme. I shall.go tosleep; aud notneed your 
attention.” 

Grace was always’ selfish, and though /she 
knew that Diana was :realiy too: unwell to-be 
left alone, she took her dismissal. very gladly, 
and went away to her room, and was soon fast 
asleep, 

As soon as she was gone Diana sat up in the 
bed with a look of terror andJear on her pale 


in her room had reached her, and filled her with 
terror and dread. © 


night. 


grandchild of Lord ‘Waverley, and that Grace 
had beefi frauduléntly substituted in her place. 


But she also comprehended fully how uttérly: 
futile and dangerous it* would be for~her to 


make any attempt to’prove her rights. 


she might appe: 
missed the idea the next moment. 


she had Do Pepreye: oe 
Mrs. waring’*wad 
think of in this trying’ hour as a friend, 


smoking ruins-across the green lawn yonder. 





e 


out. “Then Grace tuned round and saw Dians | 
rising up in the bed and looking fixedty-at lier. © 


out of that burning house ? I do not remember ; 


**T owe my life to Arthur Delamere, then;” |- 


“ Youowehim no gratitude,” answered Grace | 
carelessly. “It'was but a cancelled debt. You 


* She knew thatshe stood in Gracé Rainsforth’s 
way, and that her life was menaced by the 
cruel man who had so mattfeated her that 


She comprehended that her suspicions. were 
true, and that she, Diana, was indeed. the 


A-vagte thought darted‘into ker mind that 
al to Sir Harold Meredith or 


Arthur Delamere to help her, but she dis- 
Bhe: be- 


lieved that they would langh’at any assertion 
made ‘with no more proof’ to' support it than 


the'only one she ~ 
she, alas! “was Gead—buried in the heap of 


‘upon the-pitlow-agsin, and*tried to lose herself 
in sleep, but the strong sedative Grace had 
‘administered to her ‘was of no force against the 
grief an@-terror that possessed her. She rose 
at last, and carefully locking her door, dressed 
herself inthe dark travejling suit she bad worn 
when she tame'to Edinburgh. “She had sad- 
aenly conceived'the idex of flight. Youth and 
hope were ‘too strong’ within her for her to 
tantely remain in the power of the man ‘who 
thirsted for-her ‘life. 

‘*I will go away—no matter where—so° that 
I get ont of his way,” she said to ‘herself; in a 
frenzy of terror. at she arranged her toilet with 
trembling fingers. 

Diana ‘was a very brave girl ordinarily. She 
had ‘faced irthminent peril in the rise of the new 
“tiver with a/dauntless ‘heart, and she had 
rushed into the fire to seek Mrs, Mainwaring 
without ‘a single pang of terror at her-own 
terrible danger; but this death that threatened 
her ‘now: had ‘in if} mone of the ‘elements of 
heroista that had prompted her glorious self- 
“sacrifice “before: is new danger that 
menaced herat the hands of those with whom 
she had passed ail‘her brief, neglected life; was 
terrible to contemplate. She could not ehoose 
but fleé from‘it. 

Sis quickly packed a‘few articles of clothing 
into a little bag, andfor the second time that 
night‘stole quietly out of the hotel and down 
upon'the lawn. 

e railway station was not very far from 
_the hotel. She-hurriéily maée her way to it, 
“bat she did not enter the little’ waiting-room. 
Weak and weary, shesat down upon thegrourd 
outside, and waited perhaps half-an-hour until 
the expresaca me-thundening along-on its way 
to London, »When if eame to a’ step atthe 
station, she crept into a-carriage, hardly notic- 
ing the Class, and seated hersélf in a darkcor- 
“ner, with her veil drawn closely over her face. 
“Tén minutes later she was. speeding along in 
thé faintly glimmering dawn of the new day, 
away from the reach ofher cruel and relentless 
enemies, 





CHAPTER XIill. 


Ir was late in the day before Diana’s flight 
became Known. Mr, Rainsforth and the 
heiress were both tardy risers, and it was not 
until’ messenger came from Arthur Delamere 
to inquire how the young girl passed the night 
that her absence was discovered. Then the 
grief and terror of the bereaved father were 
acted so naturally-and-touchingly that even 
Arthur Delamere, who had deemed him a cold 
and unloving parent, was somewhat deceived 
by his acting. 

- “ Ot, Grace, how could you have beén so 
careless ?’™he exclaimed, again and agsin, while 
Mr. Delamere, who had come over to the hotel 
immediately after the reception of the ill news, 
stood silently‘by. “She was ill, and her head 
was turned by the dreadful scene she had 

i, You should not have left her 
alone'a moment. She bas gone away in some 
wild, delirious fever of the brain, and shé will 
‘pe lost, and perish miserably. Oh, my daughter, 
my daughter !” 

‘Grace threw hergelfinto his arms and sobbed 
out her grief and contrition’ in such tender, 
womanly, sorrowful terms that the young 
Englishman began to think he had wronged her 
in‘bissecret heart ; fur though he acknowledged 
her grace and beauty, he had condemned her 
as a heartless and empty-headed coquette who 

“cared for nothing’ but dress and admiration. 
‘Bo little had he esteemed her that he had never 
‘wished ‘to apprise her of that distant relation- 
ship, or the fact‘that he was the next male in 
‘succession to hergrandfather’s earldom. But 
now; though his heart was torn with anxiety 
over the probable fate’ of the missing girl, he 

‘was touched by the soft womanliness of Grace, 
‘and said to her; quite gently : 

“ Do not griéve so hopélessty, Lady Grace, I 
will at ones ‘communicate with the police. 

She shall be found if human skill can avail, I 

will go at once so that not a moment May be 





Wee bitterly at the tragic fate of the 
 béautifal Rieitten! Diana laid Sn heat down 


lost.” , 
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He went out, and the girl turned quickly to 
Mr. Rainsforth, 

“I believe that Diana has run away from 
us,” she said, softly. ‘‘She must have over- 
heard some of our conversation, and being 
frightened, took that means to evade us,” 

“ Tf that is the casé we must find her by all 
means,” said he, withastart. “Ifshe gets 
away and betrays us we will have a terrible 
fight to retain our position! You should not 
have left her alone for an instant, You are 
greatly to blame, Grace.” 


“ IT thought she was too ill to get out of her | g 


bed, and I was tired and sleepy,” was the sulky 


response. 

“ Tf it be as you sup she has most prob- 
ably gone off in one of the trains,” said Mr. 
Rainsforth. ‘‘I will go down to the station and 
make ingairies.” 

He went to the station and learned that only 
the express passenger train had passed since 
the fire that night, and that no one had left in 
that train except Sir Harold Meredith, who had 
taken a ticket to Liverpool, None of the 
officials had seen any other m enter the 
train at all, and they affirmed positively that 
Diana had not gone off that way. 

“I did not know that Sir Harold had gone 
away,’ said Mr. Rainsforth, turning to Mr. 
Delamere in surprise. 

‘* Yes, he went to Liverpool on business,” 
said Arthur ; ‘‘and to make assurance doubly 
sure, I will telegraph to him immediately, and 
ask him if he saw Diana in the train.” 

The telegram was seat immediately, and 
directly the answer came back : 


‘* Merzpira to Detamere :— 
‘*T have not seen or heard aught of Mr. 
Rainsforth’s daughter since I left you. 


So the mystery of Diana’s disappearance re- 
mained am y still, Men wentoutin every 
direction, the woods and mountains were 
searched, but no trace of her was found, and at 
last they gave up the quest. Every one be- 
lieved that she was dead. They thought she 
had either drowned herself in the river, or been 
lost in the mountains, 

The hapless search being over, Mr. Rains- 
forth declared that he should accompany the 
party to England, that he might wear out his 
terrible grief by a change of scene and travel. 
So the saddened Party left Edinburgh and 
went on to Liverpool, where they were to stay 
a day or two, and where they were immedi- 
ately joined by the baronet. 





CHAPTER XIV. 


We will return to Diana in her terrified 
flight from the dangers that menaced her from 
the man who claimed her as his daughter. 

She slipped into the carriage with its dimly- 
burning light, and instinctively seeking the 
most obscure coraer, sank down wearily into 
it. 

There were very few passengers in the car- 
riage, and these were ros ily asleep with their 
hats tilted over their faces to shut out the 

ight. Only one pectonant entered the carriage 
ter Diana, and he dropped into the seat be. 
hind her without noticing her atall. Leaning 
back in the seat, he tilted his hat over his eyes 
like the rest, and surrendered himself to 
thought. And then they were whirled away 
through the beautifal mountainous country 
towards their destination, 

Presently they drew up at a janction, and 
the guard came along with his lantern to 
examine the tickets. The man behind Diana 
roused up promptly and showed his ticket, then 
rela; - into his musing mood. 

“ Ticket, miss,” said the touc 
Diana gently on the shouldnt awaken en 
He thought she was asleep. 

There was no reply. Diana had fallen into 
a lethargic state from which it was difficult to 
rouse her. The guard shook her a little more 
rougbly this time, and repeated, in a louder 
tone: 

* Ticket, if you please, miss!” 

Diana lifted her head wearily, pushed back 





the veil from her face, and looked around at 
the impatient guard. 

* Did you speak to me? ”’ she asked slowly. 

** Yes, miss; I am waiting for your ticket,” 
Sasi’ he ‘veep’ Geugld tub to, beeer ah be 
musi very stupid not ow wha 
wanted. 

“ I—T haven't any ticket,” said Diana in a 
dull tone, like one dazed. : 

“ Haven't a ticket!” said the man, in surprise. 
“ Neglected to get it, eh? Oh! very well, 
the money will do as well. How far are you 


10 
of far as the train goes,” said Diana, with 
feverish energy. 

‘We go as faras London. Fifty-seven and 
six, first-class, is the fare, and I am in a 
hurry, if you please,” said the guard. 

Diana started and looked at him. Her em- 
barrassing position suddenly began to dawn 
upon her, She put hersmall hand up to her 
brow in bewilderment. 

‘* TT haven’t any money,” she faltered. 

“ Have you lost your purse?” inquired the 
man, in surprise. 

““No, bat I haven’t any money,” was the 
frank reply. 

The guard hardly knew what to say to this 
inexplicable conduct. He began to be angry, 
and said to her, sharply : 

“ Well, didn’t you know that we can’t allow 
people to travel for nothing? You must give 
me your name and ad “sf 

Under the light of the lantern he held close 

to her face, a scarlet blush kindled in Diana’s 
cheeks, 
“I—I never thought of it!” she faltered. ‘I 
wasin such a hurry to get away I just came 
in the train as soon as it stopped. I didn’t 
think sbout money ;andI can’t give you my 
name and address.’ 

The man regarded her curiously. He 
thought she acted queerly, asif her mind was 
not right. Bat then, he said to himeelf, she 
might be acting so to deceive him. Thelatter 
idea seemed to his mind the most plausible. 

**I'm sorry to seem rude to a lady,” he said, 
“but you must get ont.” 

The quick tears sprang to the girl’s beautiful 
ony don't do that!” she 

: pray, pray ‘t do that!” ‘ex- 
claimed, impalsively. 

“ Compelled to doit, miss,” was the grim 
reply. “ Mastdo my duty. Ycucan send a 
telegram back to your friends to come for 
you. Be quick, miss, I can't keep the train 
waiting. ” 

At that moment a hand touched Diana’s 
arm. She turned with a start, and saw Sir 
Harold Meredith sitting behind her. 

“Oh! Sir Harold,” she cried, ‘*I—I,” and 
then utterly unnerved, she barst into tears. 

The baronet tarned to the bewildered guard. 

“ Tt’s all rigitt,” he said, “this young lady is 
a friend of mine. She will go with me. She 
has forgotten her purse—that’s all.” 

He paid the fare, not to London, but to 
Liverpool, at once, and the guard, quite satis- 
fied, ran to the door, slammed it, and blew 
his whistle. In a few minutes they were 
whirled onward again, and then the baronet 
tarned to the still sobbing girl, 

“ Diana, my dear child, don’t weep 8g, bit- 
terly,” he said, in a kind, fatherly voice” “I 
ae you areintrouble, Iwill help you any way 

can.”’ 

The kindness of the tone provoked a fresh 
burst of tears from the agitated girl. She 
sobbed as if her tender heart would break. He 
leaned over and spoke to her again. 

“Try,to control yourself, little one. You 
will draw public attention to your troubles un- 
less you calm yourself. Come, be brave, like 
the little heroine you are, and tell me why you 
are running away from Fp father?” 

“ How do you know I am running away ?” 


she asked, checking her tears by a strong effort 
of will, and looking at him in grave surprise. 
‘*I guessed as much,” said the Baronet, 

“ Come, little Diana, isn’t it true?” 

said falteringly, '‘ and 


** Yes, it’s true,” she 





—and if I thought you were my friend, Sir 
Harold I would tell you the reason why.’’ 

Sir Harold left his own seat and sat down 
by the forlorn little girl. 

“ Diana,” he said a y, ga “he oy 
few people—none perhaps—who li an 
admire you more thanI do, I would do any- 
thing to serve you. You see I have smoothed 
matters with the guard, so that you can go on 
with me at least to Liverpool unmolested. Is 
not that an earnest of my good intentions 
towards you?” 

Yes, oh, yes ! and I thank you a thousand 
times, Sir Harold. You have done me an in- 
calculable service,” breathed Diana, lifting 
her eyes to his in fervent gratitude. 

“ Avd I am ready to do still more for you, 
my child. If you need a friend, as it seems to 
me you really do, you can command my 

to an unlimited extent,” said the 
Baronet, earnestly. 

Diana looked into his noble, sympathetic face 
and felt that he was telling the trath. In her 
wretched and forlorn condition she felt as if 
Heaven itself had sent her this kind friend. — 

So as calmly as she could Diana told Sir 
Harold the story of her neglected life, passing 
lightly over some parts, but detailing with 
wondrous power and pathos all that happened 
to her in her one day and night at the hotel, 

Sir Harold listened to her in t silence, 
yet with au earnest attention that showed he 
was devouring every word. His kind blue 
eyes glowed with feeling as she told her simple, 
pathetic story. Yet when she had finished he 
said, half teasingly : 

“ And so, my poor, forlorn little Diana, you 
believe that you are Lord Waverley’s grand- 


"+ _ 7 

e half expected that her quick temper 
would blaze up at the teasing words, but in- 
stead she only said sadly, with a sensitive 
quiver of her scarlet lips: 

* I was afraid you would laugh at me.” 

** Forgive me, my child,” said the Baronet, 
contritely, ‘I was only teasing you; for I 
believe with you that a monstrous wrong has 
been perpetrated by the man who calls you 
his daughter. I think there can belittle doubt 
that you are Lady Agatha’s daughter. I think 

our great resemblance to her has drawn my 
coe to you from the first.” 

“ You knew her?” cried Diana, with a start. 

“ Yes, I knew her,” said the Baronet, and a 
shadow crept over his face with the words; “I 
knew her, and—yes, I will tell you that, too, 
little Diana—I loved her. I hoped to win her 
for my wife. She seemed to like me until— 
until your father came—and then—well, th 
little Diana, I lost her, But I have Toateal 
single ever since for her sake; so you can see 
I would do anything in my power for her 
daughter.” 

‘* Yet you never seemed to be fond of Grace,” 
said Diana, deeply moved by the few quiet 
words in which the sorrow of a life-time was 
so patiently told. 

“ No, she never seemed like Agatha’s child 
to me. eee was “nent ay pre: o 
repulsed me always, t ove her 
for the sake of the woman she claimed for her 
mother, I did not think of doubting Mr. 
Rainsforth's assertion at first. I thought that 
Grace probably resembled her father’s side of 
the house rather than her mother's, but Diana, 
I know better now. I cansee the resemblance 
to your mother’s family in every line of your 

All of the Broughtons were dark and 
beaatifal.” ‘ 

‘*Iam not like them, then !” said the girl, 
wistfally. “ Grace always said I was black and 

1 my 
mex ever mind what she said,” said the Baro- 
net, smiling. “She was not an impartial 
judge. You are a thousand times lovelier in, 
my eyes than she is. Bat your beauty needs 

ish and culture. Do you know what I mean 
to do with you, my child, when you arrive at 
Liverpool? ” A 

‘*No!” said Diana, looking at him in 


wonder. 
“I am going to place you at the best board- 
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ing-school I can find.as my adopted daughter. 
And the better to conceal your identity incase 
your pretended father should seek you here, I 
shall give you afictitiousname. I shall provide 
ou with a maid and everything needful. 
That is my part of the contract. Yours is to 
study and improve every hour, that you 
may fit yourself to take your place as Lord 
Waverley’s granddaughter.” . 

‘‘Ah, that can never be,”. she said, sadly. 
* How could I my claim?” 

‘‘T shall make it my business to seek for 

roofs,”” he answered, stoutly. ‘'It may be 
Eard to do, I grant you, but I will try my best. 
You shall see if I do not environ that villain 
i with such evidence that he shall 
be compelled to acknowledge the terrible fraud 
he has attempted, and reinstate you in your 
true place.” 

He spoke more cheerfully than he felt, for 
he knew what a stupendous task he would find 
it to unmask the villain’s deep-laid schemes, 
Yet he swore to himself that he would render 
that service to Lady Agatha’s daughter if it 
rested in the power of mortal to accomplish it. 

“ How I repay you for all your kind- 
ness to me, Sir Harold ?” she asked, with the 
bright tears of gratitude shining in her dark 
eyes. 

fe By giving me a daughter’s love,” he 
answered, kindly. ‘‘Iam old enough to be 
your father, Diana, and you might have been 
my daughter in truthif your mother had not 
broken her troth with me. But you shall be 
to me as my own child, Diana, and I pledge 
myself solemnly to your service until you have 
your own "4 

And thus in her hour of deadly peril, Heaven 
raised up a friend for the forlorn and lonely 
girl, for Sir Harold Meredith kept his promise 
to the letter, and no father ever showed greater 
pre oce ghscorw own child than did he to his 

aughter. 

So when they had safely reached Liverpool, 
and the telegram camefrom Edinburgh inguir- 
ing after his protégée, he returned the p :rfectly 
true yet rather Sa pete message that he 
had not seen Mr. Rainsforth’s daughter. 


(To be continued.) 








MOTHER - IN - LAW. 


CHAPTER I. 

“Five pounds of grapes!” said old Mrs. 
Arnold, in astonishment. “Are you quite 
sure that you understood your mistress's order, 
Jane? Hot-house grapes are three-and-six- 
pence a pound, and surely for so small a 
dinner-party as this——”’ 

‘*There’s no mistake, ma’am,” said Jane, 
pertly. Servants will soon learn the spirit of 
their superiors, and Jane knew that young 
Mrs. Arnold was not particularly partial to her 
husband’s stepmother. “I took theorder my- 
self, and it ain’t likely I should be mistook.” 

“Jane is quite right,” said Mrs. Evelyn 
Arnold, who came in at that moment, a hand- 
some brunette, in a pink cashmere morning- 
dress, trimmed with band, 2 la militaire, of 
black velvet—rather a contrast to the neat, 
cambric gown which her mother-in-law was 
accustomed to wear about her morning avoca- 
tions at home, “And I do wish, mamma, you 
wouldn't interfere ! ” 

The old lady’s serene brow flushed. 

“My dear,” she remonstrated, ‘‘I do not 
wish to meddle with your concerns; but I 
really fear that Evelyn’s income——” 

** Evelyn’s income is his own, to spend as he 
pleases,” interrupted the young lady. “And 
you seem to forget, mamma, that people don't 
ea jnowadays as they did when you were a 

ri, 


Mrs. Arnold said nothing more. It was not 
the first time, nor yet the second, that she 

ad been given to understand by Mrs. Evelyn 
that her interposition in the household affairs 
‘was unwelcome. 

The stepson, whom she loved with as fonda 





devotion as if he had been her own child, had 
married a beautifal girl, and settled in 
London. 

So far, all was well, although Mrs, Arnold 
had secretly hoped that he would love sweet 
Kate Lindsay, the elergyman’s daughter of 
Merrivale, and settle down on the old farm, as 
his father before him had done, 

Yet if Evelyn was y, she also would re- 
joice she assured he even although he 
preferred: imperious Marguerite Ellerton to 
Kate Lindsay, and the bustle of the great 
ome meg to the sweet peace of the vales 

glens. 

Jf Evelyn was happy! Yes, there was the 
question. And sometimes Mrs. Arnold feared 
tbat he was not, in spite of his smiles and 
assamed cheerfulness, 

It bad been his fondest hope that his step- 
mother might be one of his household after 
his marriage. Mra, Arnold had hoped so, too ; 
but after this, her first visit, she felt that the 

m was in vain, 

‘Oil acd water will not mix,” she said to 
herself, with a sigh. ‘‘AndI belong to a past 
generation.” 

As she left the store-closet, where Mar- 
guerite and her cook were holding counsel as to 
& proposed dinner-party, she went slowly and 
spiritlessly up to the breakfast-room, where 
7 vy was reading the morning paper before 
the fire. 

“ Evelyn,” she said, a little abraptly, “I 
think I had better go back to the Chestnuts 
this week.” 

‘- Mother,” he remonstrated. 

‘ ‘I don’t think that Marguerite wants me 


Evelyn Arnold reddened. 

“ty hope, mother,” he said, “she has not 
said anything to——” 

‘*It is not natural that she should need my 
presence,” said the old lady, gently. ‘‘I might 
have known it; nowI amcertain of it. Home 
is the best place for me. But remember one 
thing, dear Evelyn. Do not live beyond your 
income, Marguerite is young and thoughtless, 
You yourself are inexperienced——”’ 

‘Oh, it’s all right, mother,” said the young 
man, carelessly. But I did hope that you 
could be happy here!” 

Mrs. Arnold shook her head. 

‘*T shall see you sometimes,” said she. “If 
ever you are in trouble Evelyn—you or Mar- 
guerite, either—you will know where to 
come,” 

So the old lady went away from the pretty 
bijou of a house in Mayfair, with its bay 
windows, its portiéres and the boxes of flowers 
in all the casements. 

“Marguerite,” said the young husband, as 
he studied over the list of weekly bills a short 
time subsequently, “ I believe my mother was 
right. We are overrunning the constable, and 
we must pull up at once, or we shall find our- 
selves in the wrong box.” 

‘*Pshaw,” said Marguerite, who was sewing 
a frill of point-lace on to the neck of a rose- 
coloured satin reception-dress ; ‘‘ what has put 
that ridiculous idea into you head, Evelyn?” 

‘*Facts and figares,” answered Evelyn. 
‘‘ Just look here, Madge.” 

“But I don’t want to look,” said Madge, 
impatiently turning her head away, “and { 
won’t—so there! Of course one can’t live 
without money, especially if one goes into 
society.” 

Evelyn whistled under his breath. 

*“ But Margaerite,” said he, ‘‘if a man’s 
income is a hundred a month, and he spends 
two hundred, how are the accounts to balance 
at the year’s end?” 

“I don’t know anything about balances and 
accounts,” said Marguerite, with a gay laugh. 
‘*How do you like this dress, Evelyn?” 
holding up the gleaming folds of the pink 
satin. “I shall wear it on Toursday evening.” 

“Do you think, Madge,” said the young 
man, gently, “ that it is wise for us to go so 
much into society and keep so much company 
on our income?” 

_“That arrow came from your mother’s 





quiver, Evelyn!” said Madge, with another 
laugh. ‘‘She was always preaching about 
your ‘ income,’ ” 

* And, after all,” said Evelyn, ‘“‘ what do we 
care for the fashionable people to whose houses 
we go, and whom we invite to our parties? 
They wouldn’t one of them regret if we were 
to go to Jericho to-morrow.” 2 

‘*I would as soon die at once as live without 
“Do leave off 


society!” said Marguerite. ae toes 


lecturing me, Evelyn! Society 
makes life worth having for me.” 4 

And, with a deep sigh, Evelyo held his 
peace, 


CHAPTER II. 

Taat was a long, lonely winter for Mrs. 
Arnold, senior, at ** The Chestnuts.” tm 

Snow set in early ; the river freze over, as if it 
were sheeted with iron, except in the one dismal 
place down in the ravine, where & restless pool 
of ink-black water boiled and bubbled at the 
foot of a perpendicular mass of grey rock, 
under the shadow of gloomy evergreens. 

The sunshine glittered with frozen brightness 
over the hill, and the old lady was often secretly 
sad at heart as she sat all alone in the crimson 
parlour, by the big fireplace, when the logs 
blazed in the twilight. ; 

And as the New Year passed, and the bitter 
cold of January took possession of the frozen 
world, ® vague apprehension crept into her 
heart, f 

“ Something is going to happen,” she said. 
“Tam not superstitious, but there are times 
when the shadow of coming events stretches 
darkly across the heart. Something is going 
to happen!” 

And one afternoon, as the amber sunset 
blazed behind the leafless trees, turning the 
snowy fields to masses of molten pearl, she put 
on her fur-lined hood and cloak, _ 

“TI will go and take a walk,” said she. ad! 
shall certainly become a hypochondriac if I sit 
all the time by the fire and narse my morbid 
fancies like this.” 

She took a long brisk walk, down by the 
ruins of the old mill, through the woods, across 
the frozen marshes, and then she paused. 

‘*T will come back by the Black Pool,” she 
thought. “It is a wild and picturesque spot 
in winter, with icicles hanging to the tree- 
boughs, and weird ice-effects over the face of 
the old grey rock.” 

It was a dark and gloomy place, fanereally 
shaded by the old elms, which grew there to a 
huge size ; and when Mrs. Arnold got beneath 
their boughs she s‘arted back. . 

Was it the illasive glimmer of the darkening 
twilight ?—or was it really a man who stood 
close to the edge of the Black Pool? 

“Evelyn! Ob, Evelya,myson!” — 

She was barely in time to catch him in her 
arms avd drag him back from the awful death 
to which he was hurling himself. 

When they reached the wainscoted parlour, 
where the blazing logs cast a raddy reflection 
on the red moreen curtains, Mrs. Arnold 
looked into her stepson’s face with loving eyes. 

“ And now, Evelyn,” said she, “tell me all 
about it. Heaven has been very good to you 
in saving you from a terrible crime.” : 

‘‘ Mother, why did you stop me?” he said, 
recklessly. ‘Iam aruined man! I shall be 
dishonoured in the sight of the world! Death 
would be preferable, a thousand times, to dis- 
grace!” 

“Evelyn,” said the old lady, tenderly, ‘‘ do 
you remember when you used to get into 
boyish scrapes at school? Do you remember 
how you used to confide your troubles to me ? 
Let us forget all the years that have passed. 
Let us be child and mother once again.” é 

So he told her all—of the reckless expendi- 
ture on Marguerite’s part—his own, also, he 
confessed—which had woven itself like a fatal 
web about his feet—of the unpaid bills, the 
clamouring tradesfolk, the threats of public ex- 
posure, which had driven him at last to the 
forgery of his employer's signature, in order to 
free himself from one or two of the most press- 
ing of these demands. 
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“ And if nry investment in the foreign rail- 
way bonds had proved a success,” he said, 
eagerly, “I could have taken up evéry one of 
the notes. before they came dite. But there 
was achatige in the market, and now—now 
the “bills © will hak tennae next ‘week, 
and ‘niy vilfainy ‘will’ be patent to all the 
world! Oh, mother, wmother! Gia you 
not let the fifpg 


“Two thotsand nds!’ he ‘answered, 
stating gloomily irtto the ‘fire. 

‘* Exactly the amount in the Three pet Cents 
which your father left tiie,” said Mrs. Arnold, 
“ They. would have beén ‘yours at my death. 
They are yours now, Brelyn !'” 

‘‘ Mother, yott don’t ttean=+—” 

“Take ,” raid “‘Mrp. ‘Arnold, tenderly 
pressitg Wer lips to his “foréhead. ‘Go to 
town the first thing to-morrow morning and 
wipé this stain ‘from your tife as wotlld 
wipe a few blurred froty a diate. And 
then begin the battle of fife‘atiéw.” 

And up in the little room” which he “had 
occupied as a child, Evelyn Arnold slept the 
fitst peaceful] slumbers which had descended 
upon his weary eyélids for many and *matiy a 


night, 

‘ the midnight train ‘from town ~ Game 
Marguerite to e Chesnuts, with a pale, 
térrified face and haggardeyes, 

“Ob, mother, mother!” she sdébbed; 
‘where is he-my husband’? “He les‘left_ me, 
and the létter on the sing:table declared 
that he would never return alive ! Oh, mother, 


itis myfamt! Thaverimed him’! “Help me, P 


comfort me, tell. me what I shall do’! 

Mts. Arnold took her -daughter-in-law’s 
hand, and led her softty’to the little room 
where her husband lay sweetly sleeping. 

Marguerite drew a long, sobbing sigh of re- 
lief, and clasped her tratrds together as if in 
mute prayer at the sight. 

“Fash !" said the old lady; ‘“do not wake 
him. He is worn out, both in minded body. 
Only be'thankful that Hesven‘has givérhim 
back to'you, siniost fromthe ” 

And as the two women ' together by the 
blazin in the ae ee, Mre, 
Arnol Marguerite the whole story of ‘the 
meeting at thé Black Pool. 

“Mother,” ‘said’ Matguétite, with « qttiver- 
ing lip, “it is my doing. You warned me of 
this long ago. Oh, why did I’give no ‘héed to 
your words? T deserve if all.” 

. ‘“You “_ bg 9 for the fature, my 
ear,” said the kindly. © be 
brave and‘steadfitst.” = a al 

So the young peoplé went back to town and 
commenced the world’ shéw, withdriwing 
from the maélstrom of ‘“society,” and living 
within ae Mrs, Arnold, -#éhior, 
came’ with them, and Madge; ae’everyéne calls 
her now, is learning the‘art ‘of howsekééping 
under Ker direction. 

“Mamma is an angel!” says the ‘young 
wife, enthusiastically. “And if I could enly 
be just like her, ¥ shoul@ Have no higher am. 
bition.” . H. G. 








FACETLA. 


A counTRY graveyard cOnfains a tombstone 
erected to the memory of “ three twins.” 


Tax gratification which wealth can bestow. is 
not in mere possession, nor in lavishing it 
- prodigality, but in the wise. application 
of it, 


Tune is 9 tradition of'a Cunard eaptdin 
of yeurs-ago; who in his off-days prided him- 
self on bis curt réplies‘te . A lady 
on his ship astted*him a civil question: one-day 
when He-wasespecially cross. “ Don’t trouble 
me, ma'am,” was the. ; “go-ask the 


response 
cook—perbap# he’)l° tell) you,” “Excuse me,” 
she said, itistaitly, “I supposed you ‘were 
the:cook when I addressed you.” ‘Theo n 
was polite all the rest of'thetrip. : 





Wuen is’a horse not worth sixpence ?— 
When it is worth: less (worthless). 

Ix. choosing a wife, always select one that 
will Wash. 

Eta. (five: years. old), who las broken a 
window, | ‘‘Papa, dear, don’t beat me;.sub- 
tract it rather.from my marriage dowry.”’ 

Ii is:said that a pair of. pretty eyes are the 
best. mitror fora man to shave by. ‘Exactly 
805 and it is uanquéstionably, the case that 
many ® man has: been shaved by them, 

Wav ‘should we never’ be frigh 
appearance of a ghost? Bezauce, ‘if it is*a 
ghost, its ée must, in the nature of 
things, be immaterial. 

Wied bahar ign Fie Sal , Tom? 
Well, she is called, Elaine, after Ténnyson’s 
Hefoite.” “Is she, thotgh? When she is in 
on. of “het tantfums, I should call her Made- 

@,” ‘ 

A Lonrep Mutant hte ia B Heated 

, dobnny?’ $ my idea of a 
fhalled wodaach ys where the ruler doesn't 
have muth to rule.” “Give mean example.” 
‘*&n example | mome see! Well, if you 
was bossin’ y f, for instance.” 

‘¢ May,” asked @ little on gitl of a 
companion, “ what Go you suppose is the dif- 
ference between a bead and a beau ideal?” 
* Well, I don’t know,’’ was the frank response, 
“ utiless'they leaveoff the ideal after they get 
mratried:” ; 

“ Tuose birds flying over yonder aré aquatic 
birds, I suppose?” asked ‘the young man ia 
the sédl-brown suit Of the captain of the 


steamer. ‘ No, they aip’t,” was the scérnful 
reply. ‘ Them’s duck’s.” 


“Yes,” said the young gentléman, “ Charlie 
bas put a deliberateslur upon me,” ** What 


was if?”  Introducéd m6 to his girl.” “How” 


is that a slar?” “ Why, isn’t it equivalent to 
Saying, ‘Oh, you’ré no account! There's no 
Ganger of you cutting me out.’” i 

,* How profoundly still/and beantifal is the 
night!” she Whispered, leaning her finely, 
veined temple ageinst his. coat-collar and 
fixing her dreamy eyes on the far-off heavens. 
‘“How soothing!” “Yes,” he replied, toying 
with the golden aureola of her hair; ‘and 
what @ night to shoot cats!” 

Cxan.is went to’beeithe apple of his eye the 
other evening; and, aftera proper amount: of 
affectionate conversation, said: “ I’ll give you 
@ pair of earrings, dear, if you ll earn them by 
letting. me bore. your ears.’ ‘‘ Haven’t I 
earned them already ? ’ queried the fair object 
of his affections. Charlie “sloped.” 

“T was induced to-day, by the om on iticy A of 
‘your traveller,” wrote a German tradesniat to 
a wholestile dealet;**to' give him an order ; bat, 
as I did it merely with ‘the object of getting 
#14 Of -him in a'civil’insnver and without loss 
of time, I must ask you to cancel the same.” 


A WELL-KNowN surgeon entered a hatter’s to 
poy new hat. The shopman carried away 

s.old one to measure.it. Duzing-the interval 
an.indignant and energetic individual entered 
the shop, rushed up to the. surgeon, and ex- 
claimed: “ This hat of mine doesn’t fit!” 
The great surgeon replied: “ No, sir; meither 
does your coat,’ . . 

Ler tHEm Wicets,—& collegiate, énlighten- 
ing a farmer upon animaloule, applied bis 
microscope tothe cheese, saying: ** Now look, 
and see them wiggle.” ~‘‘ Well,” said the 
farmer, placivg the cheese in his mouth, 
“ let: them wiggle. .I can stand: it as long 
as they can.” 

Two rival bellés; at'an evening party, were 
seated in the con ry with their respec- 
tive cavaliere, enjoying their'supper. The gas 
was turned down somewhat, as it should? bein 
& Gorservatory at an everiing party. “My 
dear Jalia,” said one of the fascinating crea- 
tures, “how beautifal your’ complexion isin 


this dim Wight!” “Oh, thank you!”*'re- 
sponded her rival, ‘‘ And how*lovely you fobk 
in-thedatk!” 


tened at the - 


[ tavalid, “ had a goo niet mp “No, 
é. 


A man met an old woman driving several 
asses. “Adicu, mother of asses!’ cried he. 
‘* Adieu, my ton,” ‘was the old crone’s reply. 
That feHow went his ‘way,’ feeling for his 
ears. 

“ Miss, you will také’my leftarm?” “Yese 
sir ; and you, too.” ‘ I'Cku’t spate bat the 
at, miss,” réplied the bachelor. “Then,” 
replied sbe, ‘I can't tike it. My ttidttd is, 
go thé thiolé hog or nothing.’ * _°~ we 

“J po wish, you would mt ar earlier,’”’ 
said woman to ber husband, ‘i am afraid 
to'stay alone. I always snag. shat there's 
somebody in the-house, but you come I 
know there isn’t.” 

Dean Swret, hearing of a carpenter falling 
through: the scaffolding of a louse which he 
was engaged in repairing, dryly rémarked that 
he ree to see a mechanic go:through his work 
“promptly. 

A rouxe lady of five-and-thitty, being asked 

yfhethéer She liked “Hymiis ““Anciént and 
Modern,” erred the modern “ Hiftis,” but 
‘would Plistén to an anciént “ him " than 
no “ hits *“at‘all. 

“I wanr.to.get a dog's muzzle,” said a little 
fellow entering an ironmonger's shop. “ Isit for 
your father?” asked the. cautious shopkéeper. 
‘« No, of course it isn’t,” replied the little fellow, 
indignantly. “It's for our dog.” 

A wae says to one of his friends in the most 
solemn matiter: “If my does Dot 


‘shal? leave bis house.” ** Why; what did he 
say?’? ‘He told me that I soul dook for 
-atiother place.” 

“ Witt,” says a” co” ftiénd ‘to the 


T never suffered so in { that’s 
bid! But,” brightening up, ‘you kioW's bad 
night is better than no nightatall.” - 

“* Mauoa, there’s.a spider on'the back, of 
pspa’s neck, Shall I bif,it?’* “No,” said 
the mother; considerately ; ‘‘ your father might 
not approve of it. He’s a memberof the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals.” 


A vocror in Irelatd wag disturbed one night 
by wrapping om the door, and, opening it, 
found & ring man who had come for him. 
‘* Have you been long here?’’ said the doctor. 
“ Indade I have,” ans d Pat. ‘But why 
didn’t you ring the 5 bell?’ “ Och, be 
cause I Was afraid of disturbin’ your honour |’ 


A cenEsratzp manager is on the hunt for a 
new curiosity for his show... He is: seeking to 
find a young married man_whos¢, wiié can 
cook as well as his mother did, Twenty-six 
counties have been explored thts far without 
success, , 

A tirtie four-year-old child who wassayin 
her prayers ‘at her mother’s knee; cénelud 
as usual: ‘bless papa, mamma, grandpapa, 
and. grandmamma, ‘uncles, aunts,” &c., and 
then said: “Oh, mammy dear, I. do wish 
these would: pray for themiselvés, for I 
am so tired of praying for them,” 

A morner threatening to send her liftle boy 
to bed fifteen minutes before his time, “ unless 
he behaved better,” the little fellow exclaimed, 
‘*Ma, you want to'play fair, I-s'pose?” “Of 
course, I do; my son.” “ Then, when T behave 
first-rate, why don’t you evér ‘let me stay up 
fifteen minutes beyond my time,” 


A LITTLE: INTERVIEW. 


Rerorter— Are not pr a a as a 
rule, ladies of good lon out: of music 
and the languages?” 

Opera Manager—‘'Many of them are, gener- 
ally speaking; but all very wéak in one 
branch,” 

Réporter—* What branch is that?” 

Opera Manager—“ Mathematics.” 

Reporter—“ Indeed!” 

‘Opera Manager—“ Yes, note of them can 
be made to understand that théte ia no-such 





‘| ‘thing’as 250 per cent, of the revelpts.” 
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SOCIETY. 


Hex Masesry recently presented all the 
members of the household and servants at. 
Osborne with a portrait of John Brown; who, 
by-the'way, figures tenth prominently in Her 
Majesty’s new volame of‘ More Leaves from a 
Diary,” and to.whom, indeed, it is dedicated. 
Brown hat his:detractors amongst his fellow- 
servants—the inevitable result of his rapid 
promotion—-but, as a rale, he used -his in- 
fluence for the benefit of his less fortunate 
conmpaniens, and so earned their goodwill. 


Wits regard to the approaching visit of the 
Qaeen to @, i¢ is now generally believed 
thet there areégood, full, and sufficient grounds 
forthe report. It is said, also, that the Prince 
of Wales intends paying Nice a-visit towards 
the-én@ of February. 


Ese marriage of the Marquis of Carmarthen, 

eldest son of the Duke of Leeds, and the Lady 
Katherine Frances Lambton, second daughter 
of tle late Earl of Dorham and sister of the 
present peer, which took place on the 13th 
February at: St. Paul’s'Church, Wilton-place, 
Knightsbridge, was a very grand affair. 
’ The’ ‘bride’s dress was composed of th?’ 
richest white satin, embroidered on either side 
of. the very long train with pearls; at the 
bottom of therpstticoat was a fringe of orange: 
blossoms, and the bodice was trimmed with: 
She wore a few 
sprays of orange blossoms in her hair and a 
talle veil, which was attached by diamond 
stars (the Earl of Durham’s gift), her other 
jewels including a diamond clasp, with the 
word. Katie,” the gift of the bridegroom. 
She carried a large bouquet, entirely composed 
of snowdrops. 

The bridesmaids were dressed alike in 
costumes of creme soie épinglé and plush, 
teimmed..with cream marabout, and large tied 
sashes: of satin mervéilleux, white felt hats, 
and ostrich feathers. Hach wore gold bangle 
set with pearls, the bridegroom’s present, and 
carried a bouquet of snowdrops. 


Tre majority of the Hon, Charles J. R. H. 
8. Forbes 


Pettercaira, Kineardineshire, N.B. A grand 
banquet was<given to all the tenants and 
neighbours, at which Lord Clinton and his 
sons, supported by the Earl of Kintore, Sir 
Thomas Gladstone (of Fasque), Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of the county, and others, were present. 
The health of the young laird: was drunk with 
enthusiasm, 

Daring the day Highland games and sports 
were held in the policies of Fettercairn House, 
and in the evening the village was illiminated 
with electriclight, especially the Royal Arch, 
erected ‘after the visit of the Queen and the 
late Prince Consort and family, who spent a 
night at the inn on their way to Balmoral. 

ffoated in all directions, and bonfires 

were kindled, not only at Fettercairn, but on 

the Trefasis estates‘in Perthshire, Aberdeen- 

shire, and Kincardineshire. A ball took place 

on one evening, at which Lord and Lady 
intonentertained ali their neighbours, 


Taz Countess or Larzom has had to undergo 
@ painful opsration, in consequence of un. acci- 
dent tothe-knee, which has confined her to her 
bed for the last month. Although Lady Lathom 
is progressing favourably, she will not be able 
to move for some time. 


Tae concert which recently took place at. 
Strathfieldsaye was, as the entertainments 


" usaaily are at that mansion, a great snecess, 


amet apeneion Wellington, who is ha fine 
upon soles on 
— instrument. 


gave several 
a, Wellesley and Mrs. 
t some: vocal music, which 
bn sung with considerable ability and expres- 
sion. 


 daally 








STATISTICS. 


Tornrixe Trusts.—An abstract of thegene- 
ral statementsof the income and expenditureof 
the several turnpike trusts in England and 
Wales for the year ending Merch, 1882, has 
just been issued by the Local Government 
Board in the form of a Blue-book. The total 
trasts’ income from all sources amounted to 
£160,180 204, 5d., ofewhish £135,193 lls, 54, 
was derived from tolls. The total expenditure 
amounted to £174,226 63. 34, of which sam 
£36,256 6s. 2d..was expended in paying off 
debt, and £58,169 63. 7d. in manual labour, 
The totaldebt:amounted to £370,335 7, 10d., 
of which £342,458°was secured on mortgage, 
while the total asset#’amount to £48,570 133. 81, 
The total number of trusts is 135. ‘ 

Covrrs-Mantua, 1x FRancze,—The. French 
Minister of ‘Wart has published'a , upon 
the courts-martial ‘eld in France year, 
and he states that out of 550,132 men 
coming within that jtrisdiction, 4,934, or’one 
im 107, were:pat.apon their trial, and that of 


‘this ntmber 4,122'werefound guilty, and the 


rest acquitted. ‘There were 41 condemned to 


death, 86, to.penal servitude, 206 to detention | 


in a fortress, 3,717 to various terms of im- 
prisonment, and:49-to-a fine, Of the.41 men 
sentenced to death 32 had the sentence com- 
muted, and one committed suicide in goal. 
Nearly half of the 4,934 cases. fried wera for 


insurbordination or desertion, and 11 soldiers | 


were handed over to.the French military 
authorities by foreign Powers, under the 
Extradition Acts, for crimes [at ccmmon Jaw. 
Divided into grades, there were 8 cfficers 
punished out of 25,814, 113 non-commisioned 
officers out of 40,024, 194 corporals and briga- 
diers out of 44,647, and 3,255 privates out of 
419, 649, 





GEMS, 


A tTHonovcH scholar carries a key with 
which to unlock every: door in the mansion of 
knowledge. 

Turre is nothing that goads a spirited 
woman to madness as the réailization that 
any man controls her husband. 

Tu man whoenslaves himself to his money 
is proclaimed in our very lahguage to be a 
miser, or a miserable man. 

Discretion is more’ necessary to women 
than ee cet on they have lesstrouble 
to speak well than to speak little. 

PERSEVERANCE is not deserving of blame or 

ise, in most ces, since it is merely 


the continuance of tasted and feeling whieh we 


cannot create nor destroy. 





HOUSEHOLD ‘TREASURES. 


Sprvach Srewep with Creau.— Wash ‘the 
spinach well in several waters, then boil or 
steam it in as without water. Then 
strain it from the liquor, but do not render it 
hard and dry bysqueezing. Chop it,and beat 
it well with a spoon, taking care to have picked 
out-all the-fibres. Put.itintoa stewpan, with 
@ piece of butter, per, and salt. Stir it 
well as it stews, adding by degrees as much 
cream as-will make it the proper thickneds.. 
Garnish with fried toast. 

Baer Haswep, A ta Fraycatsz.—Put a piece 
of butter the size of a walnut, and a table- 
spoonfal of flour, into a stewpan; simmer 
them.over the fire for’ minute, and stir into. 
them a fiuely-chopped onion and a’ dessert: 


tmeg, and;put.to it. half of 
Place in the beef, cut into small. bat thick 
slices; let it standby the fire and heat. 
; and when near boiling:point, a 
the sauce with the yolk of three eges, mixed 
with a tablespoonful of lemon-juice, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Tue importance of admitting the light of 
the sun freely to all parts of our dwellings can- 
tiot ‘be t90highly estimated. Indeed, perfect 
health is nearly as nidel depéndent on pure 
sunlightwas it is on pure air. 

Lapres of fashion have “bestowed their 
affection fot the momént onthe anemone, It 
is worn by all’who wistt to’ ba ‘and are of the 
first flight; “naturally: meu’ plant. it in their 
batton-holes. 

Fux London Municipal Government Bill 
will, it is said, contain’ & spséfal provision for 
“absorbing the outskirts of! thé-mietropobis from 
time to time as they advVanee in’ popdlation 
and importancée, ivis the intention ‘of the 
Government to extend the scheme to’all the 


bargts in the kingdom. 
Tue last idea is a Lasp Year Wall. Tae 
“ladies, for ‘the nonce, select ‘theit! ers, 


take them to supper, and gerferally evince that 
“tender solicitude for the well-being of those 
they honour with their hands as the n¥en do 

ordinary citeumétances. The anfount 
of fan which beauty will extract out of hapless 
humanity under this altered condition of 
things is clearly :large—according, that is to 
say; to the capacity of the fan makers, who 
ought to be witty and wise. 

‘Haw to Save Yourss.r¥ rrom Drowxinc,— 
“An experienced swimmer Says in regard to 
drowning: When you find yourself in deep 
‘Water, = will sink first a, few feet down, but 
if you do not struggle you will come quickly to 
| the.surface again,. which on reaching imme- 

i draw a full breath, throw your head back 
‘anid this will have the ¢ffeet of placing you in 
& recumbent position on the sutfaceof the 
water. Now, this is #imost critical time for 
those who don't kaow What to do next. Extend 


j.your arms at once on a level with your 


shoulders, palms of. hands downwards, so that 
the water cannot pémetrate them, and begin 
gently paddling the water with the movement 
of the haridsfromttewrist only. Extend your 
legs quietly and slowly ita line with your body 
If you:raise your arms or your legs above the 
surface of the water you. will sink, bat if you 
have :the. presence..of mind not to do so, or 
Stetggle:about, you will never sink, so long as 
you keep paddling gently, without exertion, 
with your hands, and so youimay float on until 
you até picked wp, or until you are numbed by 


the cold. 
WHAT ‘IS LOVE? 

Tn answer to the: question: ‘‘ What is love?” 
sixteen different’ testify as follows :— 

The most interesting and pardonable of 
human weaknessés. 

A mere delusion that has ruined many men. 

An egotism of two. 

A feeling of such exquisite tenderness that 
it is too sweet for comparison. 

I don’t. know anything about it; don’t think 
it amounts to-mach. 

The sweetest and mostpassionate excitement 
known to man—binding together, by the 
strongest cords, sex, kindred and nations. 

ae know anything’ about it; I never was 
there. 

It ie something that no fellow can find out— 
yet all: feel. its power, naore or less, 

A sweet and delusive imagination only. 

A dormant passion of the mind aroused by 
Beauty or intellectual qualities of some one 
woman. 

Anu undefinable: principle which all people 
possess, and which lies: at the very foundation 
of happiness, 

A noble passion that envelopes our whole 
basing, an® shows itself im every thought, word 
and.action. : 

True bliss—void of faney—of happiest happi- 


ness. 

A feeling that takes root in the heart, aud is 
only made perfect when it enters the soul. 
. m4 Intent ‘faciiity in the mind that, when 
| avoused, glows with a radiance shat illuminates 
the: i and. yields 4 power of infia- 
‘ence that is unequalled, 
One of the worst disedtex oP tire heart, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tex Years’ Reaper.—Good Friday last feil on the 
2ist March in the year 1856. 

Frep W. F.—The ‘hair enclosed is light brown. 
Handwriting fair. 

L. B. W.—1. A nice-looking young lady, 2. Hair a 
pretty brown. 3. Handwriting ee 

Serrter.—The Transvaal repub‘ic was originall 
founded by emigrants in 1848. y 

8. T.—The right of pri ture still obtains in this 
country, but it was abo! in France in 1790. 

R. D. 8.—Charles I. was beheaded at Whitehall on 
the 30th January, 1649. 

B. W. G.—In the language of flowers the violet means 
modesty. . 

P. R. A.—The Female Medical School in London held 
its first session in 1865. 

c. C.— name of Fenians was o: ven to 
the ancient Irish National Militia. wetiaisod es 

W. 8S. T.—The famovs silver mines of Potosi are in 
Peru, in a mountain the shape of a sugar loaf. 

Mary F.—The first pillar letter-box was erected at 
the corner Fleet-street and Farringdon-street in 
March, 1855. 

Amy B.—Potash is the oxide of the metal potassium, 
which was discovered by Sr Humphry Davy in 1807. 
= also obtained sodium from soda, and calcium from 

me. 
# T. R.—Ordinary ink stains on the fingers from much 
writing may be readily removed by rubbing well with 
a piece of lemon. 





C. N. T.—If you really wish to destroy the cricket (it 


is generally considered unlucky to do so) put some very 
stung snuff about its haupts you go to bed. 

Penevorpe Awne.—It is a sign of a weak, peevish 
niture to be jealous of your younger sister because she 
is more bright and attractive. You should emulate 
instead of envying her. 

A. P. L—(Ealing.) Perhaps some of our readers can 
inform you who is the author of the recitation entitled 
** A Voice from the Bush,” and where it can be found. 


Boxs,—1. The literal translation of the phr.se is ‘one 
knows a friend in need.” It is a version of the proverb 
** a friend in need is a friend indecd.” 2. Writing very 
good. 


ANTIQUARIAN.—1. Any good dealer would tell you the 
market value of the copy of Quintin Mores? famous 
picture. All depends on its executi 2. The 20th of 
April, 1864, fell on a Monday. 3. Writing fair of its 
kind, but the style is bad. 

Lappre.—A dog's licence must be taken out as soon 
as the dog is six months’ old. It can be obtained at 
any post-office, and costs 7s. 6d. 

R. F. 8.—There is no medium in such matters. If 
the g'rl is indifferent to you there is no use in your 
trying to win her. 

Cc. F. M.—A gentleman should alwa~s give the lady 
the wall in walking in the streets, and indoors should 
precede her when going upstairs if the stai not 
wide enough for them to walk side by side. 

*C. R. S.—What is known as encaustic painting is 
really enamelling by fire. It is the revival of an 
ancient art. 

W. T.—The fixtures in question belong to the land- 
jord. If you as tenant build a greenhouse on the 
ground, you cannot remove it when you leavs without 
the landlord's express permission. 

P. W.—You mean Santa Cruz in Teneriffe in the 
Canary Islands. It was in an unsuccessful attack on 
this place that Nelson lost his right arm. 

L B. D.—The choice of busi or a profession is a 
serious matter not to be lightly decided. Unless we had 
more information as to habits, tastes, general character, 
and previous training’ it would be quite impossib’e to 
advise. 

M. D.—Fans were certainly known to the Gre: ks and 
Romans, and probably from very remote times in the 
East, as we have specimens of early Egyptian fan 
handles in the British Museum. 

H. H.— Toe tutelary saint of England is St. George, 
~ ho was a tribune in the reign of Diocletian. He was a 
man of great conrage and capacity, but was thrown into 
prison and beheaded 23rd April, 290, for complaining to 
the emperor of his severities towards the Christiane, 
and arguing in their defence He was chosen as the 
patron of the Order of the Garter by Edward III. 


J. T.—(Wolverhampton.) To make parsnip wine :— 
Boil one bushel of sliced parsnips (taking care they are 
not bruised) in sixty quarts of water one hour, then 
s'rain it; add forty-five pounds of lump sugar ;. boil 
one hour more, and when cold ferment with yeast, and 
then add a quart of brandy and bottle. March and 
October are the b:st months for making it. 


M. G.—In England the sovere'gn is the supreme 
magistrate, the head of the established church, of the 
army and navy, and the fountain of office, honovr, and 

vilege, but is, nevertheless, subject to the laws 
unless exempted by name, The sovereign could there- 











by 
fore be punished for crime 











C. D. M.—There is no danger whatever in the experi- 
ment, but it is not a very pleasant one, a 


Younu ArcHEer.—It would be quite 1 but if the 
first ceremony was properly performed where is the 
necessity? 


J. W. K.—1. Far too ng. Wait seven years at 
least. 2. No; to learn shorthand requires patience 
and practice; also a good memory. 8. August lst, 
1867, fell on a Thursday. 4, Good writing, but wants 


Farny B.—‘'Snowdrop’s Fortune” commenced in 
No. 1004, and ended in No. 1018, in all fifteen numbers. 
Price 1s. 9d., includ'ng postage. ‘‘ Nameless” com- 
wmaret in as yg eet ae. in No. 1071, oy om te 
numbers. ice 1s. luding postage. 
both stories the price by parcels post would be 2s. Gd. 


H. J. W.—The best would be to give him up. 
He is frank enough in ail conscience, aad after his 
dec'aration of the state of his feelings it would be 
foolish in the extreme for you to let him dangle af:er 
you, Se foe? ee braver man 
making honest love to you. ‘ 

M..A. G.—It is constitutional. There is no remedy 
except taking a course of tonic —_— aa S 
open-air exercise. Any local application would, in sll 
probability, do more harm than good. 

Fade yy be The hair Momma ie coon, S Wear 
gloves an: ue arses uently, ere is no limit 
of at which girls begin or cease to be attractive. 
Gen‘ en worthy of the name do not like girls to flirt 
at any time. A ed coquette, however pretty, 
gaeehy ends by falling in love with someone who 

oes not care for her, and dies a soured old maid. 

Evzayora.—l. It was the gentleman's place to write 
Lome He one wile ae been a y ee mee 2. 

e best age for gir marry is about,two'or three- 
and-twenty, They are then fit, mentally and physically, 
to be wives and mothers as ever will be, and have 
usually had sufficient experience to make them select 
a suitable ao 8. Clip them slightly once a 
month. 4 No hair enclosed, 


Lertiz.—1l, Arthur means a “strong man.” 2. Do 
not give way to despondency. You are poung yet, and 
have plenty of time to get over such a trou Work 
away as hard as you can, and you will soon forget it. 


BY-AND-BY, 


“ But winter is coming, so quick—so quick,” 

I heard a little voice say, . 
*« And the snow will be falling so thick, so thiek, 
And in winter we never have flowers to pick, 

So why do you plant to-dsy?” 


I looked in the eyes so bright and deep ; 
**T plant for the spring,” said I ; 
“* Wé needs must sow if we hope to reap, . + 
So I give these roots to the earth to keep 
For the springtime, by-and-by.” 


And so is the cry of this heart of miae : 

** What use is my life to me?” 

For the years roll on, and I see no sign 

That things ar» fairer or m -re divine 
Than ever they used to be.” 


Nay, ce, poor heart, for this wild unrest, 
And peace for this yearning cry ; 
Be true to thyself, and do thy best, 
And the pecning of all will stand confessed 
i. In the life that is by-and-by { 
H. L. C. 


P. W. F.—‘‘ Magna Charta” means terelly the 
* Great Charter ;” it has been well called the bulwark 
of English freedom. That and the famous ‘‘ Habeas 
Corpus” Act are the foundation of ‘‘ the liberty of the 
tubject.” 


# Carrie.—It was extremely foolish to enter into a 
clandestine correspondence. You best plan is to stop it 
at once, and if he is mean enough to show your letters 
to your father, franklyownthem. He will gain nothing 
but contempt by such conduct, 


P Lecranp.—The purest kind of clay is known as 
Kaolin or Chinese clay, and is obtained mainly from 
Devon and Cornwall, This district is rich in granitic 
rocks. Into the composition of granite three minerals 
enter, viz., fi , mica, and quartz. The two latter 
are stable, but the first, felspar, is very prone to decom- 

osition under the influence of rain water, because t 
fitter contains carbonic acid derived from the 
atmosphere into which it finds its way, as the result 
of the decomposition of yi gen matter. va a con- 
sists, to speak generally, of clay and silicate of potash, 
these two being so combined that the of the 
ingredients are marked. Bnt the carbonated water 
coming into play, decomp sition is set up, and clay and 
silicate of potash result. Now the latter is soluble in 
water, and is carried away into rivers, and making its 
way beneath the e:rth’s crust plays an important part 
in certain ehemical processes which take place in 
inorganic matter resident deep teneath the earth's 
surface. The cla; oo is washed to lower level 
and form valuable workable deposits. The quartz of 
granite, being in large fragments, remains at a her 
level than the lighter and finer clay, so that we often 
find clay deposits occupying lower levels encircled by 
quartz fragments around the rim of the deposit. The 
mica is not readily per and being of low, 


fic Frit: and in carried onwards, an 
timately becomes oo agp the deposits taking 
place in sea, river, and lake. 





Eprra.—Palm Sunday comes on the 6th Apri nthe 
present year. 

Lavrit.—Liquid ammonia will remove grease spots 
from cloth ; it should be applied with a piece of old 
cloth, and the spot rubbed hard for a few moments, 


then sponged with very hot water. 
Mrs. W.—The goods are ted the Married 
Woman's Property Act. and the husband no control 


over them at all. If ann a} to a lice 
- oyed, apply po. 


E. L. D.—‘* The Star of India” is a os ga 
modern order of hthood, being institu’ in 1861, 
During the Prince of Wales's visit to India in 1876 he 
— grand Chapter of the Order on the Ist January, 


C. D.—The Thames Embankment was —¢ by the 


of Wales on the 13th July, 1870. e footway 
had been for traffic two years previously. The 
Southern Embankment was finally opened by the Duke 


of Edinburgh on the 9th May, 1874. 
PeaRL.—The young man seems earnest and straight- 
enoug! Unless you love someone else, or are 
quite indifferent him, = fey -y afford to bcm 
being so q you ought n encourage him. 
unless you ly intend to marry him.’ is 
P. P.—Covent Garden Theatre was first opened b 
Rich on the 7th December, 1732. ~ The new theatre built 
after the fire in 1856, from designs by Barry, was opened 


by Mr. F. Gye on the 15th May, 1858, when the opera of 


Les Huguenots was performed. > 
Hieutanp Lasste.—The trial of Miss Madeline Smith 
on the charge of ing Emile L’ erat @ w, 


took in July, —. a the verdict was “not 


place 
proven.” It is sta during the time she was 
riage were made 


‘awaiting her trial several offers of mar. 
to her. ° 


Citizen Dick.—The word tram in tramways, tram- 
cars, @c., is a contraction for Outram, the system ha 
been originated by Mr. Benjamin Outram, the father 
the Indian general. The o iton tram-roads were 
the precursors of the modern railway 8: 


Tuespis —According to an eminent authority, the 
first playbill in this country was dated 8th April, 1663, 
and was issued from Drury-Lane. It runs as follows :— 
“By His Majestie his companie of comedians at the 
New Theatre in Drury-lane will be acted a comedy 
callei The Humovrous Lievtenant.” The characters are 
next given, and it ‘concludes thus :—‘ The play will 
begin at three o'clock exactly.” So that in the time of 
the merry monarch the performances must have been 
somewhat in the nature of a modern matinée. 


. ALLIZ.—Mushroom ketchup is not quite so easy to 
make as you imagine. The mushrooms must be care- 
fully wiped and broken into an earthen pan. A handful 
of salt should be thrown into page? eo handfuls of 
mushrooms, and when the pan is parts full leave 
them and stir two or three times a day, till the mush- 
wear eas and the salt is all dissolved. Then set 
over a gentle fire till the ess is all extracted ; 
strain while hot through a fine hair-sieve, and then boil 
gently with allspice, whole black , ginger, horse- 
radish, and an onion, with two or three laurel leaves. 
Some a is required in the use of these, as tastes 
differ, end if preferred most of them may be left out, 
but the onion and pepper should be used to taste. After 
letting it simmer for a few hours, skim well and strain 
into bottles, and when co'd close with cork and bladder. 
It will keep three months. If wanted after that time 
must be again, with some horse-radish sliced, and 
will then keep for a year. 

Peter THe Great.—The statue of King James II. in 
Whitehall-gardens is by Grinling Gibbons, and was 
finished in 1688. The king is supposed to be pointing 
towards his former palace. It is a fine work of art, but 

uite lost in its present position. The statue of Charles 
t at Charing-cross is by a French sculptor, Le Sueur, 
and its history is somewhat romantic. It was erected 
at the expense of the Howard-Arundel family in 1633. 
During the Civil War it was sold to Jobn River, a brazier 
in Holborn, who had strict orders to break it up ; but 
he concealed it, and showed other pieces of brass as 
those of which it had been composed. It was replaced 
in 1678 on a pedestal which is the work of Grinling 
Gibbons. 
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